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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
corresponience as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripis not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation has not been less of a 
surprise than his refusal to take office in Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule Ministry. Of Mr. Ritchie’s simultaneous 
departure the observation may be made that it ought 
to have been earlier as it was quite apparent that there 
was no possible basis of agreement between himself and 
the Prime Minister on the fiscal questions ; but we now 
know what was the full meaning of ‘‘ the amused 
smile” which Mr. Ritchie ‘‘ wore” when he and Mr. 
Chamberlain walked together to the Cabinet meeting. 
Lord George Hamilton’s resignation is not of any 
special moment in any respect and will be received with 
equanimity. It is noticeable, however, that the start- 
ing of Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal policy has led to the 
resignations for opposite reasons of the Secretary for 
India and the Secretary for the Colonies. Mr. Balfour 
in his letter accepting Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation 
notices also what he calls the paradox of the 
Colonial Secretary leaving the Cabinet when some 
others of his colleagues are leaving it who disagree on 
the very point at issue with both of them. This remark 
brings out the essential fact of the situation, Mr. 
Balfour’s letter cannot be read without seeing that both 
he and Mr. Chamberlain are in deep sympathy with 
each other on the points at issue. Both are bowing to 
the present public opinion on matters which they both 
believe will eventually come~round to their own; 
and one seems to hear the tone of a God-speed in Mr. 
Balfour’s remarks on Mr. Chamberlain’s new freedom 
of pressing colonial preference from an independent 
position. ‘‘The loss to the Government is great, in- 
deed, but the gain to the cause you have at heart may. 
be greater still. If so, what can I do but’ acquiesce ? ” 
Surely resignations have rarely been carried out with so 
little friction. 


The adjournment to Tuesday of the prolonged 
Cabinet meeting held on Monday was too much for the 
Suspense of the world and the wildest rumours and 
conjectures were brought out. The simple fact was 
forgotten that the Cabinet had a great deal to discuss 
Apart from any fiscal 


ides its own constitution. 


question the accumulated bitterness in the near East 
provided in itself more than enough material for a pro- 
longed meeting of His Majesty’s Ministers. But the 
fiscal question came first and the Cabinet met in the 
first instance to discuss the views put before it in 
August in a pamphlet written to edification by the 
Prime Minister. The day after the meeting the 
pamphlet was published. The members of the Cabinet 
are to be envied for their longer possession of the 
document. It is not surprising that in so big a Cabinet 
one or two members, who have offices which do not 
suit them, will not go the whole way with Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Chamberlain, but it is not this which will 
shorten what remains of life to the present Parliament. 
Mr. Balfour must feel thankful that it is not he but the 
fiscal question that is to weed out the Government. 
Not all Prime Ministers have been so fortunate ; they 
have sometimes had to ask outright for resignations. 


Perhaps no political document has ever been put 
forth more conspicuous for charm of style. Mr. Balfour 
had to express the obvious to people who could not see 
and he has so managed that the truisms blurred by 
prejudice and the confusion of argument become reve- 
lations. Few things are better in the pamphlet than 
its title : ‘‘ Insular Free Trade”. Mr. Balfour begins 
as he says from the free-trade point of view and he 
concludes with a conviction which every free trader 
should echo: ‘‘ What is fundamental is that our liberty 
should be regained”. The very existence of nations is 
in itself a contradiction of absolute free trade; and 
their possession of organic individuality must substitute 
a state of *‘ viscousness ” for ‘‘ perfect fluidity of capital 
and labour”. ‘It is certain that an absolutely free-trade 
nation in the midst of absolute protectionist nations 
would be necessarily ruined and England has only 
escaped this danger because there are holes in our 
neighbours’ protectionist armour, because large un- 
protected areas still exist and foreign nations owe us 
a great deal of money which they pay by means of 
imports. But what of the future? Mr. Balfour sees 
‘no satisfactory symptoms” ; it is ‘‘the dynamics not 
the statics of our trade and manufactures” that have 
to be studied, and what hope have we in a world which 
every day grows, in spite of every free-trade prophecy, 
more and more stringently protectionist? The only 
answer is that in the fight for free markets we must use 
the weapons which are effective to the end. We come 
by inevitable logic as well as by the instinct of self- 
preservation to Mr. Balfour’s remedy. | 
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The pamphlet brings us to retaliatory tariffs : Lord 
Salisbury’s ‘‘ weapon of self-defence”, Lord Lamsdowne’s 
‘*revolver”; but the pamphlet is only a ‘‘ preliminary 
to the statement” he will make at Sheffield on 1 Oc- 
tober, which there is no use in anticipating. It is well 
that the secret of that speech should be as well kept as 
the secret of the pamphlet. No Mrs. Norton or Diana, 
no ‘‘Thunderer” got a hint of it; and 39 Paternoster 
Row is to be complimented on the little success. 
The public discussion of Government documents is not 
always postponed till after publication. We had for- 
gotten to notice that the pamphlet included notes, a 
table, which is so short and simple we cannot doubt 
Mr. Balfour has studied it, showing the exports to 
a and unprotected markets of all articles of 

ritish production except coal, machinery and ships. 
We know from the publication this week of Mr. 
Bateman’s res that this is not all that is left of 
‘the great inquiry” of the nation; but from that 
slough of statistics Mr. Balfour has pulled us and to it 
with his admirable politeness he made no reference. 


It is mark of the excellence both of the reasoning and 
the manner that neither summary nor quotation can 
give any idea of the almost laughable ease with which 
the points are made. The notion that the fiscal prac- 
tices of other countries are damaging themselves to the 
benefit of us was never better pinned down than in Mr. 
Balfour's simple statement of the position. Is it a 
possible tenet of free trade that ‘‘the foreign pro- 
tectionist accidentally confers on us a benefit which 
we cannot confer on ourselves”? Is any conclusion, 
when so stated, more obvious than this that “the 
only alternative”’—Mr. Balfour is talking of the 
refusal of foreign countries to follow our lead—‘ is 
to do to foreign nations what they always do to each 
other, and instead of appealing to economic theories 
in which they wholly disbelieve to use fiscal induce- 
ments which they wholly understand”. But the kernel 
of the whole question is this—and we have looked in vain 
in this controversy and in the text-books for an attempt 
to answer it—‘‘Free trade requires open markets 
somewhere.” Though Mr. Balfour does not put the 
example, and indeed hardly mentions the colonies, it 
is coming to this that if we do not get the free markets 
within the empire we shall soon get them nowhere ; 
and free trade will die of its own excesses. If on the 
other hand we keep free markets within the empire, 
which can only be done by a double system of retalia- 
tion and preference, we shall also increase them outside 
the empire. 


The most important contribution to the fiscal inquiry 
so far was issued this week in the shape of a Blue k 
of 500 pages compiled under the direction of Sir Alfred 
Bateman and Mr. Llewellyn Smith. This elaborate 
collection of memoranda, statistical tables and charts 
relating to the trade movements of the last fifty years 
does not pretend to be exhaustive but if the nation 
were really seeking for data on which to form a busi- 
nesslike and patriotic opinion it would find all it could 
want in this portentous publication. Usfortunately the 
very bulk of the evidence is calculated to place much 
of it beyond the average man whose vote will ultimately 
decide the question, but one salient fact is easily to be 
grasped by the most casual student. It is that British 
exports since 1890 have declined im value by over 
41,000,000 sterling. Whilst we have not even suc- 
ceeded in holding our own on our total trade, the drop in 
our exports to foreign countries during twelve years 
amounts to £18,000,000, and this huge figure would 
stand as our decline if it were not for the improvement 
of some £ 17,000,000 in the Colonial trade. The Blue 
Book makesit clear beyond question that the self-govern- 
ing colonies have been chiefly instrumental in main- 
taining our export trade. The ravages which protection 
have worked in our exports, during the very period 
when protected countries were deriving more and more 
advantage from the British free import system will be 
no revelation to people who have inquired for them- 
sefves in recent years. The United States alone have 
increased their exports to Great Britain from 97,000,000 
fo £127,000,000 since 1890, but British exports to 
the United States have fallen from £29,000,000 to 


19,000,000. That is a practical illustration in s 
4 Mr. Balfousr’s philosophical conclusions. 


A considerable section of the report of the Board of 
Trade is concerned with a comparison of the conditions 
of working-class life in various countries. Great Britain, 
the United States, Russia, Germany, Austria-Hung 
are the countries that are taken for this purpose. But 
it must be said that the statistics illustrate one of the 
disadvantages of pouring out figures so subject to con. 
ditions which lie behind them that they do not of them. 
selves appear to prove anything ; or rather they may, as 
figures so often can, be made to prove everything that 
may be wished. Different kinds of food, different rates 
of rent, different prices of clothing all varying in al] 
sorts of ways make it impossible to say whether in point 
of comfort the working, people of one country have or 
have not an advantage. In England for instance the 
working classes eat more meat; and if meat were an 
absolute test the English working-man would be the 
better off. 


But in other countries it is by mo means the meat 
test that can be taken ; and there are many other classes 
of food which appeal to the likings of the people more 
than meat does. In the matter of bread, again, take the 
British workman’s standard of quality, which consists 
apparently in thinking the best to bethat from which most 
of the nourishment has been abstracted. In other 
countries they get a kind of bread darker and less 
fancy looking but far more fitted as a food. A most 
shameful use has been made of this bread by the free- 
trade party of late. They have represented the working- 
men of other countries as being compelled by poverty, 
induced through protection, to eat this bread in default 
of a whiter kind. No greater good in the matter of 


feeding could be done to the British working classes, ° 


and a good many others, than to break down the 
ridiculous prejudice in favour of bread which has been 
deprived of its nutritious qualities. It is a sin against 
the poorer classes committed by those professing to be 
their friends that as a party move this prejudice has 
been confirmed by this addition to the cry of the small 
loaf. 


It would be well if we could feel as much confidence 
in the decision come to by the Cabinet on Tuesday as on 
Monday. The crisis in the near East has grown much 
more inevitable than last week. The evidence of the 
double criminality in Macedonia is overwhelming. 
Every movement of the Macedonians is prompted from 
Bulgaria and prepared there; and the Turk, never 
oppressed by sentimental prejudices, has begun to let 
loose the suppressed anger of the army. The tale of 
‘* atrocities ” is detailed and extensive. Some Albanian 
troops no doubt utterly beyond control have committed 
acts which are producing a feeling of disgusted horror 
throughout Europe, and war of the worst character is 
devastating the more rebellious vilayets. The Turkish 
excesses are welcomed in Bulgaria without disguise; 
the situation is one for which Bulgarians have been 
preparing by intrigue and outrage. The Government 
has issued to the Powers a manifesto, menacing imme- 
diate war and though the ‘‘ Ultimatum” may in spite 
of the word be the first of many, the Powers can hardly 
refrain longer from exercising some definite control 
over intrigue in Bulgaria as well as discipline in the 
Turkish army. herever the fault, massacre _of 
womera and children cannot be given the sanction 
which aloofness implies. But it is to be noticed that 
the worst of the reports come through Bulgarian 
sources. We cannot but believe that the news that 
Turkey has wiped out a town of 10,000 inhabitants has 
been edited in Sofia. 


M. Jaurés’ independence must be more galling to the 
Government of which he is a member than M. Pelletans 
idiscretions. Hehas written to the ‘‘ Petite République 
az article in which he states authoritatively on pers 
knowledge that a large expedition is being prepared 
against Morocco, that France England and 5p: 
have come to an agreement on the Moorish questioa 
and that arrangements have been made for a French 
Protectorate even to the point of selecting candidates 
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for the Mairie of Tangier, the new capital. M. Delcassé, 
a statesman who has a deserved reputation for candour, 
has stated with such repeated emphasis that France 
has no intention of disturbing the status quo in 
Morocco that we must believe M. Jaurés to be deceived 
by lying rumours, of which there is always plenty. 
Nevertheless the unrest along the frontiers of Morocco 
increases. A French army in South Oran is engaged 
in seeking for rebellious Berabers to punish and the 
Sultan of Morocco is in financial straits from which 
Europe in some form may be forced to free him. Any 
arrangement come to between the interested Powers is 
more likely to have reference to this need than to an 
armed expedition. M. Jaurés’ hatred of war makes 
him over-sensitive to signs of its approach. 


There is an insidious baseness about the latest 
act of M. Combes. As a part of the attack on the 
Church it was decided to put in his native town a 
memorial to Renan, a man who especially would have 
wished his life and memory to be free from such strife. 
As if further to mark the aim of the memorial, M. Combes 
himself went down to unveil the statue and to speak 
of the duty of following the dictates of pure reason. 
Over this thoughtful scholar’s monument was stretched 
a huge scroll with mottoes, ‘‘ Vive la République” and 
the rest, that it might be quite clear to the meanest 
intelligemce that a political movement not a literary 
admiration was at the base of the conferred honour. 


It is not surprising that the Breton inhabitants of 
Tréguier expressed their hostility to this insult. 
Perhaps all the methods they intended to employ 
were not in the best of taste; but it implies a total 
misunderstanding of the intention of the Govern- 
ment in putting down this statue in a town which 
rebelled against the honour to suppose, with a great 
part of the English press, that the Breton people had 
any wish to attack the memory of Renan. It was an 
insult to them that their fellow-citizens, dead for nearly 
ninety years, should be madé an instrument of political 
eppression ; that the Premier should come among them 
and make a provocative speech ; that the children of 
the schools should be bribed with holidays in order to 
give a popular air to the Commemorative Festival. 
‘It implies not narrowness of mind that in these ciccum- 
stances they should so rebel that M. Combes was 
compelled to make his in the circle of police and 
soldiers and that the statue should still need similar 
protection. One wonders how long Tréguier will pos- 
sess the statue intact, and M. Combes continue to con- 
gratulate himself, as he did on his return to Paris, on 
the excellent success of his mission. 


On the whole the Social Democrat Conference, which 
met partly to discuss changes in policy suggested by 
the increased Parliamentary majority, was less turbulent 
than the acerbity of some of the preliminary articles 
and speeches had suggested. But enough was said to 
emphasise the growing divergence between the Re- 
visionists and the party of Herr Bebel. The cause of 
the dispute goes deeper than the occasion. Whether 
the party, as its strength warrants, is to agitate or no 
for a vice-president of the Reichstag is not of vital con- 
cern to the future of German socialism, but an importaat 
principle is involved. It has been the custom of the 
socialist members to withdraw when a ‘‘ Hoch” to the 
Kaiser is imminent. A vice-president must both give 
the sanction of his presence to the recognition of the 
Emperor, and endure to wear the abhorred uniform, 
not excluding silk stockings, paid for out of socialist 
funds. As Herr Bebel puts it: if aman once says A 
he must soon agree to say B. This recognition of the 
Kaiser is a denial of an integral part of the socialist’s 
creed. It is ingeniously argued on the other side that 
the Kaiser is in theory only the head of a republic. 
The more logical and extreme section of the party 
seems for the moment the stronger. This separative 
attitude and refusal to accept allies will lessen the im- 
mediate influence of the socialists on current questions. 
Whether it will aid the ultimate unity and force of the 
party has yet to be proved. It is interesting to see that 
the Revisionists use the attitude of the labour party in 
England as an argument for compromise. rial 


The edings at the Alaskan Boundary discussion 
at the Foreign Office would be of more general concern 
if the three American representatives. had not in many 
public speeches in the States proclaimed their determi- 
nation to accept no view opposed to American claims. 
The difficulty in getting to the root of the matter lies in 
the long lapse of time since the original treaty between 
England and Russia was formulated. But at least one 
thing is clear that in 1823 the Russians granted to 
Canada “the right to navigate freely in the Pacific”, 
meaning that the Russian possession of the strip of 
coast-line was not to exclude Canadian shipping from 
passing in and out of the estuaries. The inner 
boundary of this strip was explained in the subsequent 
treaty of 1824 to be ‘‘the crest of the mountains”. The 
Americans maintain that no mountains exist which 
satisfy the description, in which case as the Attorney- 
General pointed out the whole treaty between Russia 
and England is a nullity. If it is, the whole text of the 
discussion goes. The tribunal will have to decide on 
seven specific points, some.of which recent geographical 
commissions have already practically settled. The most 
important yet discussed is the meaning of ‘‘ the Port- 
land Channel” so called by Vancouver; and on its 
exact definition depends the ownership of some im- 
portant islands opposite the intended terminus of the 
Alaskan railway. 


The army manceuvres of this year can in no way be 
said to be a success. In the general scheme it was 
supposed that an enemy’s fleet were in temporary 
possession of the Channel and had landed a considerable 
force which should attempt to march to London. 
General French with a strong force of cavalry was in 
command of the army of defence. It may gratify the 
citizens of London to know that he was adjudged to 
have been successful in barring the road and General 
French maintains the record which he began at the first 
battle in Natal four years ago of being our one unbeaten 
general. But the fight was in many ways unsatisfactory. 
The storms of the early part of the week kept the two 
forces too long apart to give time for sufficient man- 
ceuvring ; and it is partly true that fear of damaging 
crops and fences practically drove the advancing army 
into one definite line. The battle proved nothing except 
the truism that General French can handle cavalry. 
The fighting took place over the supposed scene of the 
great battle of Alfred, about which historians know 
perhaps just so much as the general public about the 
sham fight of 1903. 


The prosecution of the men who were charged with 
fraud on the Government by selling official stamps was 
very interesting to stamp collectors. They ought to 
know after this that the overwritten stamps are not in- 
tended to be issued to the public; and that if they buy 
them they must be aiding someone to commit fraud and 
do an illegal act. Very probably also some time or other 
they may find themselves in danger of being charged 
as accessories. It does not seem that the exact nature 
of the fraud is understood, and it has been supposed 
that the prisoners were rather unfortunate and charged 
with an offence not very serious. But it is evident 
that if people are allowed to clip off pieces of old 
stamps and put them together skilfully so that a stamp 
so made up looks like a new one, the Revenue may be 
seriously defrauded. If this can be done for the purpose 
of selling over-printed stamps to collectors it is equally 
possible to take stamps used by the public and manipu- 
late them. A ten-shillmg stamp for example might be 
made out of cancelled ten shilling ones and the Revenue 
cheated to that extent. The offence of stamp clipping 
and forming new stamps out of the clippings is very 
similar to that of offences against the coinage. The 
Stamps Management Act provides a punishment of 
fourteen years’ penal servitude or two years’ hard labour 
for mutilating stamps and the six months passed on 
Creeke and Richards was not excessive, especially con- 
sidering the official position of the ‘latter. The stamp 
dealer Moore was an accomplice who was fortunate to 
escape inclusion in the charges. — 

The British Association is becoming in its scope 
coextensive with human knowledge. The blacks of 
Jamaica, the yield of bananas, the value of protective 
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tariffs, the instruction of parents in infant dietetic, the 
management of street traffic, the teaching of Greek, and 
the enjoyment of picnics are all enclosed in its curri- 
culum. Great is the popularisation of science. We do 
not deny that any subject is too popular to merit scien- 
tific consideration. The educational section lately 
added has proved on the whole a successful section, in 
spite of the flood of nonsense to which it has given 
sanction. But the danger that the real scientific 
aim of the association may be smothered in this mass 
of lecturing and discussion is real and alarming. The 
‘‘Times” has been true to its best reputation in 
attempting to give full publicity to the papers, but the 
very plethora of the subjects with which it has to deal 
prevents the public from paying the attention that they 
should to the lectures of real value which are delivered 
by real masters of research. The change in tone also 
has its effect on the lecturers themselves who use the 
occasion less and less for delivering to the world the 
details of the real advances they have made ; and grow 
more inclined to patch up material which shall fill their 
lecture room with visitors. 


The cricket season ended with a very brisk match at 
the Oval ; and we were glad to see that a great part of 
the proceeds was devoted to that excellent institution 
the London Playing Fields Society. We shall hope to 
see this match of the champion county against ‘‘ the 
Rest of England” a regular feature of the season. 
One of the great delights of cricket, the quality which 
brings it into the company of aristocratic things, is the 
continuity of its history. The most delightful days of 
cricket, associated with many immortal worthies and with 
the best spirit of old English sport, are connected with 
the challenges issued first by Hampshire and afterwards 
by Surrey and Nottingham to All England elevens. In 
those days every run counted, shooters were not extinct 
and, we must believe, catches not dropped. It can only 
be to the good that to-day’s cricket should borrow as 
much as may be of that old-time savour. Was it from 
association or a fact that this concluding game at the 
Oval seemed the best match of the season and the 
second best that one representative game between 
Gentlemen and Players, when the Gentlemen, being in 
a hopeless minority, scored more than 500 for two 
wickets? After all the county championship with its 
mathematical calculations and ordered and bracketed 
list is a parvenu for all its monopolising popularity. 


Stock markets were dull during the greater part of 
the week with business on a very small scale, but on 
the announcement of the resignation of three Cabinet 
Ministers pronounced weakness was momentarily dis- 
played. The account open, however, in most depart- 
ments is of such small dimensions that prices quickly 
hardened again, and it would appear that the political 
situation has been more or less discounted. Consols, 
at the opening yesterday morning, were nominally 
quoted 88}, but the stock was at once bid for and the 
price recovered to 89;, with a very short time. The 
Bank statement showed an improved position, and the 
directors did not deem it necessary to make any 
alteration in the official rate, although it is anticipated 
that before long an advance must be made. The 
Home Railway market continues in a stagnant condi- 
tion, being naturally affected adversely by the flatness 
of gilt-edged securities ; moreover the traffic returns 
to hand this week were not of an encouraging nature. 
The tendency of Americans was irregular, the feature 
being the weakness of steel issues which were heavily 
sold on the other side. Various conflicting rumours 
were current as to the damage done to the crops by 
the frost. Dr. Jameson’s reported objection to the 
introduction of Asiatics into the Transvaal had prac- 
tically no effect upon Kaffir prices, dealers having 
evidently made up their mind that Chinese labour will 
sooner or later be adopted. In the meantime business 
in this section is at a standstill, and prices are only 
influenced by what transpires in other departments. 
The Rhodesian gold output of 19,187 ounces for 
August, as against 23,571 ounces for July, was dis- 
appointing, but did not materially affect quotations. 
Bank rate 4 per cent. (3 September, 
1903}- 


CHAMBERLAIN, 


[ss noise over Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation is ag 

loud as if the British Empire were coming to 
an end. It would be wiser to look on it as the be. 
ginning of the Empire properly defined. We were 
deluged a few years ago with ‘‘ Imperial Federation”, 
Lord Rosebery was the protagonist. He sent prose. 
lytising lecturers round to the schools and the slums to 
preach the new creed and the public, if little shy as 
to its practicability, indulged generally in a modified 
enthusiasm. The idea concealed in the vague philo- 
sophy then preached had nearly died of its own absence 
of content, in the logician’s phrase, when Mr. Chamber. 
lain began his great career at the Colonial Office. |p 
the course of his work there he has grown into the con. 
viction that Federation in one sense is possible. The 
Empire may be bound by a commercial tie, and unless 
so bound it will fall to pieces. This conviction lies at 
the root of his fiscal proposals ; it is the sole cause of 
his resignation. For the first time the Empire, as 
such, has become the vital question in English politics, 
‘* What is fundamental is that our liberty should be 
regained” wrote Mr. Balfour in his pamphlet. Mr, 
Chamberlain, who is still at one with Mr. Balfour 
on the great question, has felt the truth in another 
reference and has resigned office. ‘I think”, he 
wrote to Mr. Balfour on the eve of the Cabinet meet- 
ing, ‘‘that, with absolute loyalty to your Government 
and its general policy, and with no fear of embarrassing 
it in any way, | can best promote the cause I| have at 
heart from outside, and I cannot but hope that in a 
perfectly independent position my arguments may be 
received with less prejudice than would attach to those 
of a party leader.” 

Mr. Chamberlain has desired freedom from party 
shackles; and while the world will be discussing 
in its best parochial manner what is called the 
split in the Cabinet Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamber- 
lain will in different ways be working together 
for an object which too few besides them regard as 
outside party politics. For the first time perhaps in 
history an eminent minister has resigned because, one 
may almost say, he agreed with his chief. Certainly 
two leading members of a Government, between whom 
many people have perpetually groped to find causes of 
disagreement, have never parted with a more real 
courtesy. Mr. Balfour’s letter contains no phrase that 
can be construed into the language of the official polite- 
ness common on such occasions. Indeed while he 
maintained his own position his expression of belief in 
the ideals which,Mr. Chamberlain, following Professor 
Seeley and his Imperial school, has most helped to 
develop has the fervour, as it were, of a solemn 
creed. ‘‘You have done more than any man 
living or dead to bring home to the citizens of 
the Empire the consciousness of Imperial obliga- 
tion and the interdependence between the various 
fragments into which the Empire is geographically 
divided. I believe you to be right in holding that this 
independence should find expression in our commercial 
relations as well as in our political and military relations. 
I believe with you that closer fiscal union between the 
Mother Country and her colonies would be good for the 
trade of both, and that if much closer union could be 
established on fitting terms its advantages to both 
parties would increase as the years went on and as the 
colonies grew in wealth and population”. 

The political position is full of an interest so absorb- 
ing that even Lord George Hamilton has become 4 
historic figure. There are no parallels, though Cobden 
held from office—on behalf of the contradictory philo- 
sophy—for the same reason as Mr. Chamberlain has 
resigned: the divergence of Lord Randolph Churchill 
from Lord Salisbury has only a suggestive resemblance 
in the impulsiveness of the two men. But in spite 
of the originality of the political position we owe 
it to our sense of the scope of empire and to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s faith first to remember that the greatest 
administration of the Colonial Office in history is now 
ended. In the press and in the constituencies has been 
let loose a flood of talk on all manner of minor ques- 
tions from the price of bread in England to the effect 
of reform on the two parties. The single aim which 
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prompted Mr. Chamberlain to begin his revolution has 
been forgotten; and the language of .his letter, one 
may hope, will be felt by many critics to twit them with 

arochial blindness. He has grown steadily into the 
conviction that the stability and development of the 
Empire demands a commercial union. His conviction 
is shared by our great administrators who have lived 
in the atmosphere of colonial life. Lord Milner for 
instance is of this opinion. The cardinal difference be- 
tween Mr. Chamberlain and most of his predecessors 
at the Colonial Office is his sense of his representative 
duty. He has given no more weight to English opinion 
than to Canadian Australian or African and he remains 
perhaps the one statesman who habituaily and naturally 
considers the British Empire as an organism of which 
the vitality of each member depends on the welfare of 
the whole. 

Mr. Balfour has never before so proved his possession 
of the qualities necessary for a statesman and secondarily 
for the leader of a party. Perhaps at this crisis he has 
recalled the first book of the Nicomachzan ethics and 
the distinction between the absolute and the relative 
best. We have every reason to believe that his belief 
in ‘‘the New Empire” is only less ardent than Mr. 
Chamberlain’s because more philosophic. Now and 
again his willingness to concede has been dangerously 
near to weakness, but it was only wisdom in this event 
to refuse to sacrifice half a necessary reform because 
the public was not yet educated to see the necessity of 
the whole. After all Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals are 
new and have been obscured by a great number of the 
common devices of parochial politics. It will be some 
time before the constituencies will be able to extricate 
themselves from what another political philosopher 
called ‘‘ the hurly-burly of the individual sequences ”. 


MR. BALFOUR’S, PRELIMINARIES. 


Ts importance of Mr. Balfour’s pamphlet ‘‘ Insular 
Free Trade” lies in his position even more than 
in his argument. Both the arguments and the method 
proposed have been supported by fair traders for 
years and were suggested also by Lord Salisbury. 
Mr. Balfour says that when viewing economic problems 
from the bases of the theoretical free trader he has 
always himself thought it extraordinarily foolish to 
refuse to adopt fiscal arrangements necessary to main- 
tain rational free trade with protectionist nations. 
What we gain now in this pamphlet is a more effective 
literary treatment of the position Mr. Balfour adopts 
than has ever before been presented to the public: and 
his definite adherence to it at a moment when his 
authority as Prime Minister implies that they may form 
the basis of an actual political programme. There 
has been a curiously unfounded opinion or impression 
amongst many people that Mr. Balfour was not 
interested in the economic questions to which vitality 
had been restored by Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestions 
as to preferential tariffs in view of the imperial relations 
between this country and the colonies. Mr. Balfour on 
the contrary appears in his pamphlet, if not as an ori- 
ginal contributor on a subject where the opportunity of 
making original contributions is extremely limited, as a 
thorough master and critic of all the points of view 
which emerge out of it. He handles it with ease; he 
phrases it with precision and a brilliance which in 
themselves are evidence of the lucidity with which he 
does his thinking. Mr. Balfour is plainly the echo of 
no man’s views on our position as a free-trade country 
in the midst of protectionist nations. He has invested 
views which have been repeated until they had an 
air of staleness with a freshness which in itself is a 
species of originality. He is not alarmist or exaggera- 
ative: he exposes the dangerous drift of our trade 
without posing as a Marius amidst the ruins of Carthage; 
he puts aside superfluous explanations such as the theory 
of our living upon our capital to account for supposed 
redundant imports; he makes. plain the natural effects 
of our present policy on an international trade which 
cannot be stifled though it is unfairly handicapped by 
the policy of protectionist nations. 

It is evident that Mr. Balfour had before him 


when he wrote the statistics of the Board of Trade 
which have now been published. as an instalment of the 
Cabinet Inquiry. But they.in fact do not add or sub- 
tract much if anything from the material on which free 
traders and fair traders have been sharpening their 
wits, or confusing themselves and their opponents, in 
many previous reports when similar returns have been 
made. What Mr. Balfour is clear about is that the 
relative decline is not to be accounted for by whatever 
free traders may say about the natural expansion, 
development and competition of other countries that 
have developed in the to be expected order since the 
days when Great Britain had indisputable supremacy 
over the trading nations of the world. With declining 
exports to the protected areas which are extending 
and will extend, and which include many which 
are now theoretically, but not practically protection 
ists because as yet they have not reached the 
stage when nascent manufactures must be protected, 
our imports also are bound progressively to decline 
and the general volume of our trade to decrease. 
The tables show that fifty years ago protectionist States 
and colonies received fifty-seven per cent. of our manu- 
factures ; the non-protected forty-three. Now the pro- 
tected areas only take thirty-eight per cent. and the 
non-protected sixty-two. Taking the double change 
of percentage and decrease in volume proportional to 
our increase of population, the tendency is indisputably 
serious. The non-protected tend to become the pro- 
tected by their own internal changes, or, as threatens in 
the Eastern parts of the world, by protected States 
obtaining control. If the process goes on, we are 
threatened with compulsion into a course of trade which 
should alarm free traders. It would be a condition in 
which we should be more and more impelled to resort 
to home manufactures involving the employment of our 
less advantageous resources and the purchase of our 
imports therefore at acontinually increasing cost. Free 
traders ignore this. They take little account of the 
disorganisation of industry which results from the 
decline of established manufactures when they are 
exposed to a competition which is successful in 
proportion as the manufactures of protected coun- 
tries have the practical bounties of high tariffs. They 
imagine the “fluidity” of capital and forget its 
“viscosity”, its gradual ruin and its transference 
slowly if at all to less productive employments. 

When we talk so much of the need for technical educa- 
tion and the want of enterprise of our traders we might 
remember what Mr. Balfour shows is one of the effects 
of the combined protection and trust system on them. 
The manufacturer ‘‘ Suddenly under the trust system, 
through no fault of his own, nor through any short- 
coming of his staff or plant finds himself undersold. 
It is true that the power of underselling will last no 
longer than the ring whose monopoly has made it 
possible. It is also true that in some trades, though 
only in some, there is nothing so evanescent as these 
commercial conspiracies. Yet however shortlived they 
may be, they have probably lasted long enough to 
destroy a valuable asset; and if his business survives 
at all, it will only be by slow and laborious stages 
that it can reconquer territory reft from it in a day by 
a tariff-protected community”. Why, when such 
specific injuries can be distinguished as arising from 
tariffs, should we maintain a system in which no pro- 
vision is found for counteracting their effects? It is as 


| irrational as it would be to hold that we have no need 


of criminal laws because we hold the theory that in 
the main human nature is sound. Are we to be 
debarred from protecting ourselves on the ground that 
tariff duties would divert our industry and be per- 
nicious, when all the time.our free imports are having 
that very result? How, Mr. Balfour asks, is it 
possible to hold that the foreign protectionist thus 
‘*accidentally confers upon us a benefit which we 
cannot confer upon ourselves”. The economics of this 
phrase is as sound as the form of it is brilliant. The 
evils that Mr. Balfour points out can hardly be denied 
by free traders. They admit them when they talk of 
fighting tariffs: with free trade. With what success 
has this been. done? -Certainly it is not shown 
by our maintaining our relative prosperity, nor 


by inducing any desire amongst protectionist 
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nations to modify their tariffs to meet the fair-trade 
plan of campaign. Their answer is the increase of 
tariffs; our own should be to bring pressure from 
another source. Mr. Balfour hits the target with a 
piercing shaft of wit. ‘‘The only alternative is to do 
to foreign nations what they always do to each other, 
and instead of appealing to economic theories in which 
they wholly disbelieve to use fiscal inducements which 
they thoroughly understand. We and we alone among 
the nations are unable to employ this means of per- 
suasion, not because in our hands it need be ineffectual, 
but because in obedience to ‘principle’ we have de- 
liberately thrown it away.”” Are we to be told that this 
is sheer dogmatism on Mr. Balfour’s part? Then 
what is it but dogmatism to rejoin that the pro- 
posed method must fail? This is clearly the abdication 
of statesmanship. 


CONJECTURE AND THE CABINET. 


® fo large number of children interested in the 
fiscal question is a fact that must have struck 
many people during the past week. To be convinced 
that this is a fact, one need not have seen the children 
standing on the kerb in Whitehall on Monday or 
Tuesday, or discussing the matter in the clubs and 
elsewhere. The papers and the posters long before 
the resignations began would by their contents prove 
it beyond doubt. Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
were largely devoted to the kind of reading well 
adapted to the child mind. It is, quite naturally 
and properly, the pictures that always please the 
children most in the literature contrived for them. 
And the illustrations have been the great feature of this 
businéss, though they have been almost entirely confined 
to pictures in words. This was probably rather a 
mistake. Mr. Furniss, Mr. Gould, and Mr. Reed 
would have done the thing between them still better. 
The drawings might have been made, and the blocks 
prepared, well before the event. None of the artists 
need have gone to the scene of action. It should be no 
more necessary for the political artist to go to 
Whitehall to sketch the scene than it was for 
the war artist to go to South Africa to give 
a realistic illustration of Spion Kop or Colenso. 
But if a few real pictures would have added to 
the pleasure of the children, of those that were given 
in words there is no cause tocomplain. Considering how 
rosaic and colourless to the less imaginative among us 
is the sight of a few familiar political figures walking or 
driving down Whitehall and disappearing througha door, 
it is surprising what the Cabinet reporter did manage 
to make out of it. The ‘‘booming” of ‘‘ Big Ben” was 
brought in effectively. Careful note was taken of 
whether this or that Minister was recognised. Several 
epee to have walked up the street unobserved. False 
arms of course occurred. A loud cheer would greet 
someone in a hansom, but be turned into a laugh 
upon the discovery that the occupant was not Mr. So- 
and-So but Mr. So-and-So’s man. But at length 
Ministers unmistakable began to arrive. Here was the 
Duke of Devonshire coming along with Mr. Gerald 
Balfour. Something must be said of course about his 
** stolid look”. Great significance, the significance of 
‘chops and tomato sauce”—if we may introduce 
just the sort of quotation that gives the literary flavour 
to the favourite political descriptive sketch—clearly 
attaches to the company kept by this Minister or that 
on such occasions. We may read that Mr. Long was 
with Lord George Hamilton, or that Lord Selborne 
drove up with Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the two 
“‘eagerly conversing”. But the crowded joys com- 
pressed into those moments when Mr. Chamberlain 
was seen walking “‘ jauntily” along with Mr. Ritchie! 
The watchers of these scenes were children—who 
can question it. But not in mere years; on the con- 
trary a large percentage were probably bald or grey- 
haired ; and the gathering composed almost entirely 
of, strictly within the physical sense, fully-developed 
male and female; it was not the body but the mind 
that was infantile. The actual number of sightseers 
who go to feast on the spot may, for a London 
crowd, be small, but those who do not go and 
yet are none the less avid for the pap are legion. 


The Cabinet child we may meet in many places; 
he is common to club rooms and other gs 

where there is a little buzz of politics. Very 
likely he is contemptuous about such trifles as Mr, 


| Ritchie with an amused smile walking to the council 


with Mr. Chamberlain. His infant fancy takes another 
form. He is big with mystery; has just had it on 
highest authority that Mr. Chamberlain is to be 
succeeded by So-and-So—but not a living soul must 
you tell—you are pledged to secrecy—and he 
away to find somebody else to whisper great State 
secrets to. Another has only just come back from 
the country: without being asked he tells you that 
he knows as yet absolutely nothing: ‘‘I have seen 
nobody yet”, he says; he would inspire you thus 
with the sense of the potentiality of Cabinet secrets 
that is in him. A third specialises in press inspirations. 
‘*T happen to know—but please don’t mention this— 
that practically Balfour wrote that article in Thursday’s 
‘Times’. ‘The ‘Standard’? Hicks-Beach was in 
Shoe Lane yesterday ”. 

There is no need to deliver a homily on the wrongness 
of encouraging the public appetite for such sweet- 
meats and pap. For one thing, we must all recognise 
that it is a very passing phase. Give England 
another chance for the America Cup, let Holbein try 
the Channel agaio, or the disappearing lady reappear, 
and where would Mr. Chamberlain and the others be 
then? These are the things that move the deep heart 
of a nation. Besides, to drop heavily on the man on 
the kerb or the political pundit would be to take leave 
of your sense of proportion—which brings us to where 
lies the real mischief in all this talk about Ministers 
and their orchids and smiles and sun-browned faces. 
It is the public sense of proportion that may be en- 
dangered by dwelling so often on such utter trifles. ‘* O, 
I have lost my reputation, I have lost the immortal part 
of myself”, exclaims Cassio with wringing grief. Yes, 
but for practical use in this world, for the comfort of 
ourselves and of those about us, it is only less material 
to preserve the sense of proportion. This sense un- 
cultivated or lost, everything gets out of gear: the lion 
begins to look no larger than the cat, and anon the cat 
will through the mirage ‘‘loom larger than the lion”. 
All power to estimate the relative weights and worths 
of things, and to shape our course accordingly, will 
slip away. Toanation as toa man the sense of propor- 
tion should be as precious as to a woman her chastity. 


THE EDGE OF THE STORM. 


A* impression is abroad that, despite climatic con- 
siderations, a war is imminent in the East of 
Europe. It is of course possible that Bulgarian dema- 
gogues may overrule the prudence of their Government 
or that Peter Karageorgevi¢ may seek to assure his 
tottering throne by forlorn adventures beyond the 
Servian border. But the prospect of war is as difficult 
to gauge as the extent of recent outrages. We may 
Say at once that we have no desire to slur over the 
sickening crimes, which have undoubtedly taken place 
in the vilayets of Adrianople, Salonica and Monastir ; 
indeed, we do not yield precedence even to amateur 
philanthropists in our desire for pacification. But we 
attach as littie credence to the lurid romances inspired 
by Komitajis as to the monotonous, wholesale dis- 
claimers of the Ottoman embassies. Facts are the 
more difficult to control because the prejudices of cor- 
respondents are only surpassed by those of the com- 
batants themselves : while one journal publishes har- 
rowing details ot butchered babes, ravished maidens, 
mutilation and arson, another gives convincing details 
of the Turks’ ‘extraordinary self-restraint”. To a 
certain extent, the ccnflicting reports are not irrecon- 
cileable. The Turkish regulars, obeying orders from 
Yildiz, are evidently maintaining that attitude of studied 
moderation, which aroused so much remark during the 
Greek campaign. As the correspondent of the ‘‘ Morning 
Post” has pointed out, villages are now being spared 
in circumstances which would have ensured burning 
in S-uth Atrica as a matter of course. But the 
Albanian soldiers and villagers, accustomed to rapine 
even in time of peace, are very difficult to restrain in 
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the face of monstrous provocation by the Komitajis. 
They often threaten to fire on the troops when the 

ification of plundering instincts is checked, and it 
must often be difficult to convince them that they are to 
respect abandoned provisions when they reach a rebel 
village, hungry and weary. If they desire a pretext 
for atrocity, they need only point to the habitual 
conduct of the insurgents, who have no one to keep 
them in order and accordingly do whatever seems 
good, or more often whatever seems evil, in 
their own eyes. Warring like anarchists, organising 
dynamite outrages, putting peaceful Moslems to the 
sword and to the question, mutilating their own dead 
to inspire prejudice against their foes, threatening even 
to let loose the microbes of every horrible pestilence, 
the Komitajis have small ground for complaint if they 
meet the fate of outlaws. 

It is certainly unfortunate that they should have 
the support of some mawkish people and noisy, irre- 
sponsible busybodies in this country. The unin- 
formed, who have never been nearer to Macedonia 
than the columns of the ‘‘ Daily News”, preach a 
pinchbeck crusade from their pulpits. We find the 
Bishop of Worcester sighing for a Russian deliverer, 
in evident ignorance of Russian methods; ‘‘ Doctor ” 
Clifford denouncing the ‘‘hideous welter of blood”, 
with which the Turk is now ‘‘ quelling what he is pleased 
to regard as a rebellion”. He proceeds to compare 
the Turk to a savage hound and the Komitaji to a babe, 
suggesting that God will be very angry with England 
if she does not interfere to protect the babe. It 
may be argued that such interlopers in the maze 
of foreign politics do not deserve notice and that 
they may safely be left to the inexorable refutation 
of facts. But so many electors have no time to read or 
think that the baldest travesties are in danger of accept- 
ance, and a Radical india-rubber government might 
easily be driven to embark upon a mock crusade on 
behalf of the dynamitard “babe”. Moreover, as at 
the time of the Boer war, such hare-brained chatter may 
have serious consequences at a distance. Thessalonians 
cannot be expected to determine the precise import- 
ance ofa Little Bethel doctor: indeed, the Komitajis 
are already proposing to enlist British support by the 
somewhat eccentric method of murdering a British 
consul. 

The parrots, who proclaim ‘‘ Macedonia for the 
Macedonians” and regard autonomy under a Christian 
governor as an infallible panacea, will do well to mark 
the present attitude of Greece. Like Servia and Bul- 
garia, she proclaims herself heir-apparent to Turkey in 
Europe. Ever,since the world began to regard the 
Sultan as a “‘ sick man”, Greece has been conspiring 
for the reversion. For a long time she was most 
favoured nation at the Porte and in all things—reli- 

ious, scholastic and political—Greek were preferred to 

lav aspirations. Then came the ill-advised Greek 
war (if war it can be called) and the whole situation 
was changed. The Bulgarians, in return for their 
neutrality, became. the spoiled children of their suze- 
rain. ~ Berats, schools, churches and all manner of 
amnesties were lavished upon them and in every 
case gratefully employed to further the propaganda 
of the committees. Now the Greeks, with this 
Object-lesson before them, realise that they have 
more to gain by blandishments than by brandishing 
weapons which they have not the courage to use. 
So they are now proclaiming their friendship for the 
Turk and their hatred of the Bulgar. And however it 
may be with the former sentiment, the latter is certainly 
not forced. As the ‘‘ Messager d’Athénes ” observed re- 
cently, ‘‘ for the Bulgars the enemy is not the Turk; 
it is the Greek. And against that enemy all means 
are good—sword, fire, dynamite”. Nay further, the 
Komitajis have chosen Greek towns and villages as 
centres of insurrection, so that Turkish vengeance 
Should fall not on their compatriots but on their 
tivals. Statistics are very difficult to control in 
the Turkish dominions, where each race and creed 
ivents its own figures, so that we may not pro- 
nounce positively as to the importance of the Greek 
factor in the Macedonian problem. We are disposed to 
believe with Mr. Balfour that it is small; we certainly 
negative Greek bombastic utterances, such as “‘ La 


Macédoine c’est nous”; but the Greeks deserve at 
least as much attention as the Bulgarians. Can we say 
more, or less? 

The immediate arbiter of peace and war is probably 
Servia. Her army is not sufficiently well equipped for 
a serious campaign against the ‘Turk, but a small snow- 
ball may provoke a great avalanche. Peter is growing 
daily more desperate. He has a ladder at his bed- 
room window—and a launch in waiting on the Save. 
His only hope of dispensing with their use lies in a 
desperate war, which will unite all parties to support 
an endangered fatherland. But neither he nor his 
neighbour will venture to proceed to extremities with- 
out the connivance of Russia or Austria, now the 
recognised policemen of Eastern Europe. If we desire 
to read the signs of the times, we must mark their 
motions. There are ugly indications that Russia and 
Austria desire to keep Macedonia in a state of chronic 
effervescence. They were prompt enough with their 
scheme of reforms last December, but their own Consuls 
made the scheme a dead letter from the outset. It would 
almost seem as though the two States had come to an 
understanding fora partition of the Balkan peninsula and 
were deliberately aggravating the Sick Man’sillness with 
a view to laying hands upon his inheritance themselves. 
This they could probably do without serious difficulty, 
now that Russia has a Black Sea fleet and Turkey has 
no fleet at all. But with such a partition their troubles 
would only begin and the Eastern Question would 
assume a new phase more hopelessly insoluble than 
any political problem which has ever puzzled mankind. 


GENIUS AND THE MORAL TEST. 


YA/ EN a man has made, say, a great reputation as 

a statesman, has in some crisis created a nation 
or saved one, if he has shown himself a great general, 
written a great book, painted a great picture, no 
matter what, it seems a futile thing to institute a 
general inquiry into his moral and physical peculiarities. 
Curiosity is of course an end in itself; especially if it 
is prurient curiosity ; but for any other purpose nothing 
might be thought more irrelevant than to allow our 
Opinions to be influenced as to the statesman, the 
general and the rest, as practitioners of their métiers, 
by their unorthodox morality or their virtues or vices. 
Yet more than twenty years after Carlyle’s death we 
have had sprung on us a new phase of the controversies 
started by Froude’s ‘‘ Biography ” and other contribu- 
tions to the gentle art of posthumous scandal- 
mongering. It has all nothing to do with the only con- 
ceivable ground on which Carlyle may at this day be 
sensibly discussed; his place in literature and his 
influence, whatever it may be, on thought or practice. Or 
we should say it has apparently nothing to do with this. 
We seem to see under Sir James Crichton Browne’s 
and Mr. Alexander Carlyle’s anxiety to expose Froude’s 
malversations a belief that there is something more at 
issue than the honour of a member of a private family.* 
They think that his influence as a writer is deeply 
affected by misconception of his moral character: even 
of his physical constitution, as appears from Sir James 
Crichton Browne’s remarks on the effect of a physical 
disability on a writer’s views of life. In their opinion 
Carlyle was primarily a great moralist, and they imply 
that any inconsistency of life weakens the effect of his 
teaching and his acceptance as a teacher: goes in fact 
to the root of his influence as a writer. They quote a 
passage from Froude who said of the alleged scepticism 
into which Mrs. Carlyle was driven by Carlyle: ‘I 
suppose that his own inconsistencies interfered with the 
effect of his teaching. He ‘ recked not his own rede’ 
and those whose practice falls short of their theories do 
not seem to believe really in these theories themselves.” 
So they say again of the Ashburton mountain which 
Froude constructed from a molehill: ‘ That is a grave 
charge to bring against a great spiritual teacher.” 


* “The Nemesis of Froude.” A Rejoinder to J. A. Froude’s 
‘* My Relations with Carlyle.” By Sir James Crichton Browne and 
Alexander Carlyle. Lendon: Lane. 1903. 35. 6d. net. 
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And also: ‘‘ The only effect Froude’s action could have 
had would be to impair and weaken the influence of 
Carlyle, of the importance of which, he declares, he 
had such a high sense, and which will, he pro- 
phesied, increase with each generation. He has done 
his best to put a stop to it.” 

Is this really the consequence of a writer falling short 
of the standard he sets up in his books? We never heard 
that Mr. Ruskin’s acceptance as an art critic depended 
on his painting pictures up to his own ideals. And 


‘why should a man not be a better critic in morality as 


well as in other things than a practitioner of the art ; 
and why should his criticism be rejected for that 
reason? But it must be admitted there is something 
in this view which meets with popular assent. We 
know a former admirer of Carlyle who had an 
engraving which he highly valued of Whistler’s great 
picture of Carlyle. When however Froude’s Life and the 
other things appeared he learned one incident, true or 
not we do not know, probably it was not, of Carlyle 
playing a very snobbish and humiliating part, on a 
journey taken by himself and his wife with the 
Ashburtons. Our friend was so disgusted with the 
story that he was roused at first to be rid of the en- 
graving but being a prudent man he thought better of it ; 
and he kept his vow to read no more Carlyle. Is there 
any good reason for this? There surely would not be 
if the question had been of a moralist of a more 
scientific and formal type whose topics were the origin 
of the moral sense, the ethical criterion, and other such 
exhilarating subjects. No one can ever have vowed never 
to read another line of Burns because he discovered 
that there were grave moral delinquencies charged 
against the poet. Generally so far as a man is an 
artist in anything, statecraft, the arts proper, poetry, 
war, we look at the result of his art from the point of view 
of art for art’s sake and do not vex ourselves with the 
question of the artist’s morality which we feel has 
nothing to do with the actual result before our eyes. 

It is true several men in our own day have made lapses 
in morality which have been considered to affect their 
capacity as statesmen. Public opinion has apparently 
decided their competence in statesmanship to depend on 
their moral condition. Sincerity of moral aim, which is 
understood to be implied in statesmanship whose aim is 
the public good, appears to have been considered excluded 
by the discovery of a certain disapproved course of life. 
Say sexual morality, the maintenance of a certain order 
of family life, is disregarded, and perhaps it may be 
argued sensibly that any flagrant disregard there is 
comparable, as a treason to society, a crime in a states- 
man, with the treason of a technically capable general 
in battle. You may consider the whole foundation 
treacherous in such a case; whereas in® that of a 
general required to win a battle technical capacity only 
matters and immorality has no consequences; it is 
irrelevant. Very probably the case of a literary moralist 
such as we may grant Carlyle to be for the sake of 
argument, though we think that is not his chief claim 
to the attention of ourselves and posterity, resembles 
that of the statesmen in this respect. We judge 
both as we judge the moralist in the pulpit, the 
virtue of whose doctrine for us as his hearers most 
certainly depends largely on our knowing that he 
sincerely believes what he preaches, or at least on our 
not being aware that he is insincere. And so the 
Tartuffes and the Pecksniffs and the Honeymans and 
all hypocrites who preach have always admittedly injured 
virtue or morality as a principle and destroyed the 
influence of their enounced moralities. In Carlyle’s 
case, and of anyone’s who has been reverenced as a 
teacher, there is perhaps no great difficulty in seeing 
how this is; though there seems at first sight no 


essential reason why morality, from whosesoever mouth » 


it comes, should not stand on its own merits. 

‘The first thing to be remembered is that most people 
are no more sure that they are on the bed rock of the 
moralities as citizens or as private individuals than they 
are of many other things in which they are governed in 
their actions by conventions. Man is an ethical animal 
rather because on the whole he wishes to do right than 
that he is sure of the. right principle and right action 
which will put him in the way of it. To his disturbed 
mind and conscience comes a teacher who with great 


emphasis and lofty language professes that he has gone 
to the depths of personal experience, has wrestled and 
struggled and agonised, has lived in the “silences”, 
and been face to face with the *‘ eternities”. He makes 
no exposition of theory, he is not a philosopher, he is 
a prophet making a personal discovery for the benefit 
of humanity, he produces no proof; the subject is not 
capable of demonstration ; the reality depends on the 
truth of his announcement of an individual experience 
going down to the roots of human nature. On the 
strength of it he affirms authoritatively the invalidity 
of the shams, of conventions, in all spheres of life. He 
teaches that man to save his soul, that is to say to 
be an honest, sincere person, basing himself on the 
realities of nature and not on the temporary customs 
and observances of an artificial society, must assimilate 
and act on the prophet’s discovery. Naturally, if 
we are invited to go to a country which is not yet 
known to us except by report of an informant, we 
assume that he has been there himself. If suddenly 
we discover that our supposed pioneer has never 
made the journey we are entitled to doubt the 
existence of the country. We were not excited about 
any voyage at all until the prophet started up and 
preached his El Dorado. Now we subside into our 
usual coast voyages in morality and distrust all alleged 
discoverers who cannot prove to us that they have 
themselves’ seen the promised land. To drop the 
figure ; in morality as in other matters the mass of men 
rest on authority. Personal experience of a rare kind is 
debarred either from intellectual or temperamental de- 
ficiency to acquire it. What is taught by others may be 
an excellent rule of conduct; but how can we know 
that it will carry us through new and untried efforts 
to become better when we have once left our conven- 
tional moorings? Only by accepting the prophet in 
good faith. What he has gone through we may go 
through ; he vouches for the benefit of it on his own 
feelings and conduct, aims and aspirations. What I am 
you may become because I have actually lived the life 
and know what it is. These are the necessary relations 
of the prophet and the people ; they have no test other 
than the prophet’s good faith, and when the prophet’s 
life apparently breaks down as it did, on the assump- 
tien of the truth of the Froude revelations, down with 
it goes the feeling of security in the actual experiences 
upon which their faith was founded. They make some 
allowances as practical men for a certain margin of 
human infirmity. But when it goes beyond that per- 
missible minimum, scepticism in regard both to prophet 
and doctrine go together, and it is all over. 

Touching again on the physiological question raised 
in the Froude and Crichton Browne controversy. It is 
impossible that the teachings of the prophet should 
not be affected by what we know of his personality. 
If that is abnormal we are thrown into doubt and 
confusion as to whether what we believe might form 
a rule of living for all men may not be vitiated 
at its source in the person of its proclaimer. 
When both the intellectual and the moral character 
are thus sapped the doctrine must be tainted. Sir 
James Crichton Browne and his co-author have there- 
fore sufficient ground for believing that unless Carlyle’s 
life is re-told and rehabilitated his moral influence as a 
teacher might be hopelessly impaired. They certainly 
believe that what they consider themselves to have 
proved relative to Froude himself impairs the value of all 
his historical work as showing ineradicable defects partly 
of character and partly of intellect. Both master and 
disciple would be in the same position if we do not dis- 
tinguish their different work into that which is didactic 
and that which is of their literary art. We see no 
particular reason for exalting Carlyle as a prophet or 
teacher. He is not taken nearly so seriously as such in 
the generation which was not in middle life at the time 
of his death. - It is hard to make younger people under- 
stand exactly what his ‘‘ message” was; and it does 
not seem particularly valuable when it is understood. 
His influence as moralist has waned, and would have 
waned, irrespective of the controversy of which we may 
hope we have heard the last; and his fame will rest 
almost mainly on his work as an historian who had 
much of the creative power and gift of tongues of the 


poets. 
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THE TRIPPER AND THE CENTIPEDE. 


I CAN see—across slopes of green grass all contoured 
by many-hued flowers—a wedge of blue sky and 
bluer hills, all summer-hazed into unity, cleaving its 
way down to a great bunch of white anemones 
and scarlet gladiolus, through the aspiring sweep of 
huge silver firs on the one side, and the soft soil-seeking 
comfortable curves of evergreens on the other. And 
that blue ztherial distance fits into every line and spine 
and leaflet of both so accurately that even in imagina- 
tion it is hard to dissociate the blue from the green, 
and so as one looks, peace comes with nature’s ever- 
lasting promise that some day our child’s puzzle over 
God’s earth and sky will end, and the scattered frag- 
ments of it over which we have blundered so long, be 
pieced together by a master hand. 

But across this particular puzzle piece which has 
found its place so certainly and spanning both the sand- 
banks and the tide-way meadows of the estuary, some- 
thing like a long black frozen centipede stretches to 
hide each end—head or tail who knows !—behind the 
silver firs and the rhododendrons. It is a wooden rail- 
way bridge and every time I look at it I feel inclined to 
wonder which way the long, black, many-legged brute 
would go, should it ever make up its mind to move. 
The question is a more serious one than might be sup- 
posed, because during the last month or so the little 
sliding trains which only show as a darker line above 
its straddled legs as they come and go have been carry- 
ing hordes of humanity to and from holiday making 
in a certain ‘‘ popular seaside resort”. In other 
words taking them from work to play, and vice 
versa. Taking them therefore, past mountains and 
green grass, past trees and flowers and water 
meadows to nigger minstrels, pennies in the slot, 
sham shell shops, beach photographers and all the 
other absolute indispensables for the due making of a 
holy-day in this twentieth century. So the question as 
to whether choice will fall on the upward striving of the 
silver firs, or the earth-satisfied curves of the rhododen- 
drons, has an inward meaning, and every time that 
faintly darker hue, heralded by a belch of steam and 
whistle comes to give the spidery legs a momentary 
look of movement by its swept yet all undistinguishable 
slide, I look up with the old foolish wonder as to 
whether the brute has really, at last, made up its mind 
to walk out of the distant hill and sky. But it remains 
there frozen and even the resolute trail of steam and 
smoke loses form and finally fades away to make an 
additional mist wreath on the mountain-side. The 
doubt as to the intentions therefore of the centipede 
becomes tantalising, especially when one knows that 
the trains themselves and all the excursionists in them, 
are quite certain of their choice. Thecarriages may be 
packed to overflowing, the atmosphere may be full of 
humapity sandwiches orange skins paper bags and 
baby’s bottles in both cases, but the ones which go to 
the rhododendrons and the nigger minstrels are full of 
high hopes and happiness, those which return to the 
upward sweep of the silver firs are full of regret and 
sadness. 

And here again comes recurring wonder at the curious 
idea of a holiday which most people nowadays consider 
to be the only one worthy the name. A more or less 
prolonged hustle in a rattling screeching train, a night 
or so spent in sampling the springs of the last bed in a 
place, which passable perhaps when left to itself is now 
a prey to every vulgarity of which humanity is capable, 
a few days perhaps of hurried search for happiness and 
health, and then with a sad heart home again. As a 
worthy matron I once met on Bank Holiday bringing 
home a perspiring and pettish family admitted, holidays 
of this sort ‘‘is cruel ’ard on one”. So cruel, so hard, 
that it is difficult to understand how this modern con- 
ception of holiday making ever arose, still more how it 
manages, as it does, to grow stronger and stronger 
every year. For every year the excursion trains grow 


longer, and go further afield. And yet they always go 
for the same thing. For nigger minstrels, beach photo- 
Ae gar and humanity seeking happiness in hordes. 
e rest which.comes by solitude is ignored altogether. 
I think that, as usual, in all errors of character, 
Board schools are greatly to blame for this. 


They 


demoralise the children systematically by herding them 
together even in their play. When I was in London 
the other day I saw some twelve hundred girls and boys 
being conveyed in brakes for a day’s outing somewhere 
in the nearest country. They were all provided with 
flags and whirligigs and trumpets and were being 
encouraged by the smiles of a teacher seated at the 
back to yell, and sing at the top of their voices as they 
drove through the streets. I did not see nigger 
minstrels, or a Punch and Judy show, and I have no 
doubt they were ready at the other end, together with 
a ceaseless round of every conceivable excitement. 

‘*O Miss! I am so ’ot and so ’appy,” said a little 
girl flinging herself into the arms of a friend of mine on 
such an occasion ; and that seems to me to represent 
very fairly the aim of most holidays in these later times. 
To be ‘‘’ot and ’appy” is to come back with nerves 
more weary with work than when they went. That such 
is the case may be at least suspected from the yearly 
increasing claim for such holiday, which is in reality no 
holiday at all. The need for excitement grows so 
steadily that by. and by work and play will change 
places in their effect on tired brains and muscles. So I 
am inclined to think that the swift hustling of over a 
thousand children into herded happiness for a single day 
is of very doubtful value. A smaller number and a 
longer time would be better, though even then one 
would have to be prepared for the reply of the boy who 
was asked what he had seen and done during his week. 
‘* Pleas’m I seen pigs killed and a gentleman buried ”. 

There is no harm in either spectacle; yet they 
hardly come up to the average estimate of a holiday 
though that estimate is as a rule curiously invertebrate 
and confused. The fact being that few of us know by 
instinct and none of us have been taught what we 
really need, when we want to take that breathing 
space for our own personal use which is the essence 
of a real holiday. The dressmaker who spent all and 
every Sunday in bed, refusing even the excitement of 
food, knew what she required, but not one tithe of the 
holiday-makers who cross my frozen centipede are as 
wise as she, and so in truth they become holiday 
breakers. 

‘*The world” says Schopenhauer ‘‘seldom offers 
us any choice between solitude on the one hand, and 
vulgarity on the other”. How true that saying is 
comes home to one as the little sliding trains slip past 
from the silver firs to the curves of the evergreens— 
trains that have come two hundred miles through the 
heart of England, trains that have left behind them 
solitary lanes and quiet cornfields, coppices still save 
for the twittering of birds, silent woods where the 
rustling of the leaves is as restful as the hush of 
ripples on the shore; especially when that hush is 
broken by a trio with corked faces and striped panta- 
loons. But stay! a brilliant idea comes. 
Perhaps the very next sliding dark line instead of 
giving a fictitious air of motion to the legs of the 
brute, may gain from them quiescence, and then for 
once, planted out there in the blue of hill and sky 
with nothing to see but the slow tide lapping its way 
over the sand-banks and the water-meadows, some 
weary brains might find true holiday before returning 
to the upward striving of the silver firs. 


F. A. STEEL. 


THE LAROCH. 


Pas grass-grown-over ‘‘founds” and the grey 
crumbling dry stone walls of what had been a 
house, stood in an island of bright, close-grown grass. 
About the walls sprang nettles and burdocks and in the 
chinks tall mulleins stood out like torches, veritable 
hag-tapers to light the desolation of the scene. Herb 
robin, and wild pelargonium with pink mallows, 
straggled about the ruined garden walls. A currant 
bush all run to wood with grozets and wild rasps still 
strove against neglect. In the deserted long kail 
patch, heather and bilberries had resumed their sway. 
Under the stunted ash, a broken quern and a corn- 
beetling stone grown green with moss, spoke of a time 
of life and animation, simple and primitive, but fitting 
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to the place. On every side the stone-strewn moor 
stretched to the waters of the loch, leaving a ridge of 
shingle on the edge. The hills were capped with mist, 
that lifted rarely, and only in the summer evenings, or 
in the winter frosts, were clear and visible. Firs, 
remnants of the Caledonian forest, sprang from the 
rocky soil and stood out stark, retiring sentinels of the 
old world, the world:in which they, the white cattle, 
the wild boar and wolf, were fellow-dwellers ; and from 
which they lingered, to remind one of the others who 
had disappeared. The birch trees rustled their laments, 
sadder than those of earthly chanters, or of the strains 
of a scarce heard strathspey coming down through the 
glens with the west wind. The rowans on the little 
stony tumuli showed reddening berries, as they turned 
their silvery leaves towards Loch Shiel. All was sad, 
wild and desolate, the soft warm rain drawing up from 
the ground a mist, which met the mist descending from 
the sky, and hung a curtain over the rocks, the strath, 
the loch and everything, and glistened greyly on the 
wet leaves of trees. Aleaden sky, seen vaguely through 
the rain, and broken to the west by ‘‘ windows”, 
seemed to shut out the narrow glen from all the world, 
confining it in plates of lead; lead in the skies, and in 
the waters of the sullen loch. 

Desolation reigned, where once was life, and where 
along the loch smoke had ascended, curling to heaven 
humbly from the shielings thatched with reeds, with 
heather and with whins, the thatch kept down with 
birchen poles, fastened with stones, and on whose 
roofs the corydalis and the house leek sprang from 
the flauchter feals. But now no acrid peat reek made 
the eyes water, or pervaded heart and soul, with the 
nostalgia of the North, that North ungrateful, hard, 
and whimsical, but loveable and leal; where man 
grows like the sapucaya nut, hard rinded, rough and 
angular, but tender at the core. All, all were gone, 
gone to far Canada, or to the swamps and the pine- 
barrens of the Carolinas, to Georgia, to New Zealand, 
nothing but Prionsa Tearleach’s monument, set like a 
lighthouse on the shores of a dead sea, the sea of 
failure, seemed to remind one that the pibroch had 
once resounded through the glens. Heather and tor- 
mentil, with cotton grass, that seemed to have pre- 
served the feather of some bird extinct for ages, 
eye-bright and knapweed, hare-bells and golden rod, 
prunella, meadowsweet, with the bog asphodel on the 
yellow springy turf near swamps, and foxgloves in the 
woods, all bloomed, and thought not on the departed 
children who had plucked them when the strath held 
men. It may be that the plants regretted the lost 
children’s hands that gathered them, and were their 
only mourners, for thought must linger somewhere, if 
only amongst flowers. 

In the old plough-marked ridges of the forsaken 
crofts, the matted ragweed grew, to show the land 
had once been cultivated. Nature smiled through 
the middle mist, which shrouded loch and hill as in 
derision of the changes which mankind had suffered, 
and looked as tolerantly upon the tourists, water- 
proofed to the ears, as she had gazed upon the 
clansmen, who must have seemed as much a part of 
her as were the roe, who peeped out timidly from the 


' birch thickets, to watch the steamboat puffing on the 


lake. Yet still about the laroch a hum of voices 
hung, or seemed to hang to anyone who listened 
with ears undeadened by the steam-hooter’s bray ; 
voices whose guttural accents seemed more attuned to 
the long swish of waves and moaning of the wind, than 
those which, in their throaty tone, mingle with nothing 
but the jangle of a street. Voices there were that 
spoke of the dead past, when laughter echoed through 
the giens—the low-tuned laughter of a silent race. 
Voices that last had sounded in their grief and tears, 
as the rough roof tree fell, or worse, was left intact, as 
the owners of the house turned for a last look at their 
shielingss on the solitary strath. 

An air of sadness and of failure, as if the very power, 
which placed the ancient owners on the soil, had not 
proved powerful enough to keep them there, hung on 
the hills, and brooded on the lake. A Keltic sadness, 
bred in the bone of an old race, which could not hope 
to strive with new surroundings, and which the stranger 
has supplanted, just as the Hanoverian rat drove out 


his British cousin and usurped his place. Land, sky 
and loch spoke of the vanished people and their last 
enterprise ; their first and last, when far Lochaber 
almost imposed a king on England, pushed on his 
fortunes, shed its blood for him, and when beaten and 
desperate he fled for life, sheltered him in the greyness 
of its mists. But in the soul-pervading futile beauty. 
which hung over all, the laroch gave as it were a key- 
note, as the tired vapour-ridden sun at times blinked 
on it, and shone upon its ruined walls. It seemed to 
speak of mournful happiness and of the humble joys of 
those who felt the storm, the sunshine, and the rain, as 
their own trees and rocks had felt them, dumbly but 
cheerfully, and who, departing, had left no record of 
themselves, but the poor rickle of grey stones, or the 
faint echo of their hearts, heard in the notes of a 
strathspey quavering down through the giens, and 
mingling with the south-east gale. The silence of an 
empty land, from which the people had been driven 
sore against their will, and had departed to make their 
fortunes, and to mourn their stony pastures to the 
third generation and the fourth, oppressed one, whilst 
the winds echoed through the corries, as if seeking 
someone to talk with about days gone by. 

On the peat hags the struggling sunbeams glinted, 
lighting them up for a brief moment, as the flaming 
chimney of an ironwork, in a manufacturing town, 
breaks throygh the vapour of the slums, and lights the 
waters of some dank canal, giving an air as of an 
opening of the mouth of hell, black and unfathomable. 
The stunted willow and dwarf alder fringed the margin 
of the rushy streams, which gurgled in deep channels, 
forming small linns, on which the white foam flecked 
the tawny peat water, or breaking into little rapids, 
brattled amongst round pebbles, or again sank out of 
sight amongst the sedge of flags. Their tinkling music 
was unheard, except perhaps in ears which had grown 
blunted with the roar of cabs. Perchance it was 
remembered as a legend heard in childhood is remem- 
bered faintly in old age. Straggling across the hills, 
the footpaths, long disused, lay white amongst the 
heather, the stones retaining still a smoothness made 
by the feet of those who, in their deer-skin moccasins, 
had journeyed in the past from the lone laroch to other 
larochs, which once had all been homesteads dear to 
the dwellers in them, and to-day were silent and for- 
gotten as the half-subterranean dwellings of the Picts. 

Still the sweet-gale gave out its aromatic scent, the 
feathery bracken waved, the hills towered up into the 
sky, flecked here and there with snow, and nature 
seemed to call to the departed clans, telling them to 
return and find their land unchanged. She called to 
ears long dead, or rendered unresponsive in their new 
homes, for nothing broke the silence of the glens, but 
the harsh cry of the wild geese, flying unseen amongst 
the middle region of the mist, calling on high the 
coronach of the departed and the dead. 


R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


KING RICHARD THE SECONDARY. 


C= wondered, on the way to see him, what King 

Richard was doing in London. Historical he may 
be and perhaps London leans to history more than one 
might think. But it was not history that interested his 
historian. That interest was psychological, and in King 
Richard the dramatist touched a type which moved 
him in later years still more profoundly. It is psycho- 
logy hampered a good deal by the stage conventions of 
the time, hampered too by the author’s immaturity and 
by his desire to say everything at once; to be always 
poetical and always impressive: but psychology it as 
nakedly is as are any of Ibsen’s exasperating studies. 
And London has emphatically set its face against 
psychology. One may esteem the play also for its 
poetry. Perhaps from none so little known have come 
so many passages that have been minted for popular 
memory. It is too poetical : it is smothered in poetry. 
But since when, one would be pleased to know, has 
London developed a liking for that sort of fare? No, one 
has a right to wonder what King Richard does among us. 
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Mr. Tree clearly shares such misgivings, or rather he 
goes beyond them, he sees perfectly that King Richard 
has no business here at all; that our theatre has at 

sent no business with him and that he could 
certainly do no business for it. Therefore, with great 
wisdom as a manager, Mr. Tree decides, not indeed to 
do without the King, but to run him, as one might 
say, as a kind of subsidiary attraction. In that he 
admirably succeeds. He gives us a wonderful show, 
which enlarges our surprise at the resources of stage 
carpentry, which should leave us many valuable sugges- 
tions in costume, which almost saves us a visit to the 
Hippodrome, and which is incidentally King Richard 
the Second. That is a result of which any manager 
may be proud, and from which His Majesty’s should 
reap a substantial harvest. People who go to see King 
Richard will leave with the impression that they have 
spent the evening intellectually. They will not have 
done that, but they might have easily spent it to less 
profit ; and the almost continuous music and gay varie- 

tion of costumes should prevent their missing stimu- 
lations to which they may be more accustomed. 

To do King Richard at all in the compass of an 
evening—to sandwich it between dinner and supper, 
entails inevitable compression, and the pace at which it 
seems fashionable to speak blank verse compels one 
squeeze the more; and compression of a work so 
dramatically scattered is a very difficult matter. Mr, 
Tree has telescoped the five acts into three; skilfully 
enough, but losing thereby many of those cross reflec- 
tions on which in drama the moulding of character so 
much depends. Mr. Tree tries to suggest them by 
action, but that leads to an accentuation of trivialities 
which smudge the more essential qualities of relief. 
He has another method of supplementing what he 
excises, which, however it may help to elucidate, can 
only deserve strong condemnation. He transplants 
speeches. He takes talk from one mouth in one scene, 
and puts it into another mouth with quite different 
surroundings. That would be an insult to the meanest 
dramatist. If dialogue counts for anything in depicting 
character it counts for everything; and it must be at 
the base cf the dramatist’s belief, that nothing could be 
said as it is said save by the one person and under the 
particular provocation. 

It may be objected that Shakéspeare when he wrote 
King Richard would have been the very first to deride 
such purist theory ; that he was much more concerned 
for the moment with poetry than with drama, and 
could plainly be tempted to say prettily what had 
better not have been said at all. Probable enough! 
the child queen’s philosophies stand clear to prove it. 
But for what Shakespeare did, Shakespeare must 
answer; it is a different matter, and an undutiful 
precedent to make a hash of his remains. The play 
seffers also in this version, as might be expected from 
an upset of balance. Inevitably in what has gone there 
is very little Richard. In the play as written we are 
wisely given a good many rests from him. Shakespeare 
may have realised that neurotic studies are apt to harp 
aipon the nerves. So, right up to the finish one hears 
the echoes of the civil war, the stress and clamour 
of a divided kingdom, about poor Richard’s ever- 
paling woe. 

But at His Majesty’s the King’s figure rises, 
growing luminously large and expansively pathetic, 
like some apotheosis in pantomime, as the play closes 
in, at the fatal moment, itself a consequence, that the 
‘dramatic action of the play dies down around it. That 
is a sufficiently serious misconstruction to imperil the 
success of the production. 

Before the middle of the play is reached Richard’s 
serious communings with himself begin. One very 
long, very suggestive, in parts exquisitely poetic, on 
his landing in Wales, continued on the battlements of 
Flint Castle. Another longer still in Westminster Hall, 
before the wearied peers, continued in the street with 
his queen. The third in the dungeon, which is undis- 
tracted soliloquy. The first two give scope for dramatic 
ability of a very high order. Both are exceedingly 
difficult to do well; but they have in common a splendour 
of speech, a power of colour over the things they 
picture, an appeal to great and common issues, to the 
mutability of things and the popular philosophies of 


resignation. A great actor should be able to make a 
great deal out of them. But-the third is practically 
outside the compass of all but the few. It requires 
the most exquisite enunciation to give to its specula- 
tion the sense of evanescent scripture on the groping 
brain, and it demands as well, especially at a late hour 
of the evening, the supreme gift of personality. The 
enlargement of Richard at His Majesty’s, by throwing 
an uncontemplated strain on the man who plays 
him, and overpowering the movement of the con- 
cluding scenes, is from a practical standpoint 
perhaps the most serious defect. The addition of a 
coronation scene in a play staged for its pageant 
serves the double purpose of a showy tableau 
and of sending the casual playgoer comfortable 
away. But the play is a tragedy, tragedies should not 
be comforting, and the right and real impressive ending 
is over Richard’s bier. The most salient defeature of 
the representation, at least on the opening night, was, 
what one always notices so much in English per- 
formances of ancient plays, the lack of any standardised 
conception of how their lines should be given. Some 
of the younger men rendered their parts at the pace 
which seems best to extract their vitality, but the 
average elocution was depressingly slow. Especially 
when delivering famous speeches the actors seemed 
grudgingly to defer losing the ear of the house. 
King Richard’s sigh, which came close on midnight, 
‘‘T wasted time and now doth time waste me” had 
a most striking appropriateness. Yet, though the 
most in evidence, he was not the worst offender, and 
started with a delusive promise of speed. The per- 
formance was also as a whole as much too loud as it 
was too slow. Whatever else it is permissible to howl, 
philosophy and noble grief should never be noisy. 
There is nothing in Shakespeare so full of a slow 
nobility of restraint as Gaunt’s great apostrophe to 
England. It is heavy with the hopeless sadness of his 
dying eyes, majestically quiet, solemn with love. It is 
simply, as the old man speaks it, looking out upon the 
land he is leaving, the tenderest of farewells : almost 
maternal in its concern, At His Majesty’s it went 
with a roar: the roar, possibly, of a wounded lion, 
but a roar which bruised and mired all its beauty and all 


‘| its grief. Mr. Tree fell into the same error with many of 


the King’s speeches, which need to be tentatively 
spoken not vigorously declaimed. But he showed 
throughout that the character was beyond him. His 
reading would have served admirably for an hysterical 
woman in a man’s disguise, who is always on the 
point of giving herself away. A man is very seldom 
suggested, a king never. Yet Richard was a king in 
his odd moments. The flittings of his delicate fanciful 
mind Mr. Tree rendered at times with a hard sonority, 
which suggested nothing less transient than the Deca- 
logue ; while, when he lowered his voice, it was to 
touch not thought but insanity. Granted that Shake- 
speare’s Richard is undramatic and psychologically 
insecure ; but it is alive, sensitive, and provocatively 
varied. Mr. Tree not only failed to reach the King, he 
failed even to touch the soldier. He uses his sword on 
the coast of Wales as his whip in Gaunt’s bed- 
chamber : holding. it between thumb and forefinger 
and running his other hand up and down its double- 
edged blade. Once more the woman. Mr. Oscar 
Asche is too truculent as Bolingbroke, but a very 
effective foil to the King. Miss Lily Brayton spoke her 
lines beautifully ; but the Queen is all of one colour, 
the colour of tears. Her tears and her frocks very 
well became her. Of the other parts, the smaller they 
were the better they were filled. The staging merits a 
word more. Even though one may not personally 
admire stage imitation, the trembling castles, flat trees, 
and paper roses are worth enduring for the sake of the 
brecades. Except the moonlit knights before Flint 
Castle, all the pageants look, inevitably, too bright and 
new. But in these dim days one such sheer gulp of 
gorgeousness is something reminiscently to be grateful 
for. The hippodrome effects are another matter. Mr. 
Oscar Asche’s tumble proved how popular they are ; 
but it is rather trifling with prosperity to throw one’s 
Bolingbrokes in that fashion to the mob. 


H. F. Prevost BATTersBy. 
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“MORE THAN MY BROTHERS.” 


iva . . . mpds “Epwra pera Adyar rov Biov 
tmowrat.— PLATO. 


WE were at school together: oh! the years 
That unregretful memory endears 
(We have you still), the walks that then we took, 
Unmarred by brimming boyish hopes and fears ; 


When, arm in arm, we moved about the town, 
Or to the field each holiday went down, 

And played together with a merry heart : 
That joy is fresh—we two are older grown. 


But still in your bright gleaming smile I find 
A symbol of my friend, or in the kind 
Sweet laughter quivering round the young glad 
lips, 
Nor ever let the symbol hide the mind 


Within, the deeper qualities of soul, 

That fondly blend in one harmonious whole : 
Grave, courteous, sober, yet withal you love 

The light companionship of pipe and bowl. 


So true, so straight, no man of trivial thought, 

Your temper placid and your manly port, 
Presenting to the world no vulgar show, 

Are dear in days so restless and distraught. 


Yes! dear the graces in those eyes that shine, 
Love much in being loved, gaze deep in mine, 
And with a full affection tell me clear— 

Could I but doubt it—man too is divine. 


So happy days your progress here attend, 

The best of books and songs and music lend 
Their heaven-sent inspiration, mellow joy, 

To crown our unforgetting love, dear friend. 


H. P. COOKE. 


AN AESTHETIC BOOK. 


I REVERE the expert in an art; but I prefer the 

occasional critic. The mischief of being an 
expert is this: long before you have fairly earned the 
title, you have exhausted what you had to say; and, 
moreover, your knowledge of life and of the other arts 
has been rusting. Mr. Arthur Symons, whose new 
book* is my theme, must certainly be deemed an occa- 
sional critic of drama. He has gone, in his time, 
to many theatres, and written about what he saw in 
them ; but he has not lingered in them exclusively ; 
still less has he regarded them as his goal. By him 
they had merely been marked down among the many 
sights to be ‘‘done” by him as generally curious tourist. 
The notes he made of them are inevitably refreshing. 
True, we do not (for a reason which I will adumbrate 
anon) feel that here is a man who is in -close 
touch with life. In that respect the book might be 
the work of a theatrical expert. Where it differs 
from such work is in the sense it gives us of a writer 
who has nourished his esthetic sense by the study of 
diverse art-forms, and so can judge this particular art- 
form by a more general standard and with a larger 
vision. The expert is always tempted to pettifog. The 
occasional critic would hardly know how, even had he 
the desire, to pettifog. Yet in one branch of theatrical 
criticism, Mr. Symons is more knowing, more 
meticulous, than almost any of the regular critics. 
Theatrical criticism concerns itself with two arts, 
dramaturgy and acting. The ordinary critic devotes 


* « Plays, Acting and Music.” By Arthur Symons. Duckworth, 


—. 


all his intelligence to the first, partly because it is the 
more important, and partly because, being itself a form 
of literature, it can more easily be written about, 
Many of our dramatists can get useful hints from many 
of our critics. But our mimes can derive no benefit 
save such pride as there is for them in knowing 
that they are ‘‘admirable”, or have ‘‘never done 
anything better”, or have ‘‘seldom been seen to 
greater advantage”, and such shame as there may be 
in the consciousness that they are ‘‘ somewhat dis- 
appojnting ” or ‘‘ evidently suffering from the proverbial 
nervousness incidental to a first-night performance”, 
On the other hand, I can imagine that the eminent 
mimes who in this book are so very sensitively and 
acutely appreciated might hail Mr. Symons as a wizard, 
in that he knows better than they how they make 
their every effect, and which of their effects is right, 
which wrong, and the why and the wherefore of all 
their fluid and elusive art. I can imagine that any 
young mime, reading attentively what Mr. Symons has 
to say of Coquelin and Bernhardt and Hading and 
many others, would derive real profit for his or her 
own work. I do not agree with all Mr. Symons’ esti- 
mates. But the point is that they are estimates—keen 
and patient observations, made from a sound basis of 
first principles, and not merely the usual peppering of 
fortuitous epithets. 

One reason why this book is so fresh and welcome 
is that we see for the first time the Pateresque manner 
and method of criticism applied to current dramatic art. 
‘*Pateresque” is no slight on Mr. Symons. I use it 
merely because ‘‘ Symonsesque” would not, at present, 
be so quickly indicative. Mr. Symons is no mere 
servile imitator, though Pater had the good fortune 
to be born before him, and the bad fortune to die 
too soon to see how well his work would be carried 
forward. To say that the mantle of A has descended 
on B is usually but a polite way of saying that B, in 
his master’s clothes, looks as like his master as a 
valet looks like Azs master. But there is no hidden 
sting to my image of Mr. Symons in Pater’s mantle. 
Superficially, no doubt, Mr. Symons has indulged 
in some conscious imitation. His frequent ‘‘ Well!” 
for the resumption of an argument is a conscious echo. 
But for Pater, again, he would not be so shy of 
showing us his sense of humour—would not swathe his 
jests in such solemn wrappers before venturing to slip 
them into his scheme. Nor would he so multiply his 
commas. But his conscious imitation does not go far. 
Essentially, he is himself, and that self merely happens 
to have been Pater’s—a sensitive, fastidious, ever- 
ruminating self. The quietism of his style is, not less 
than Pater’s, a genuine growth from within. The 
most salient points of likeness between the two men, 
that which is at once their cardinal strength and their 
cardinal weakness, is that for each of them (as, indeed, 
for every quietist) art matters more than life, and form 
in art more than meaning. Life was too harsh, chaotic 
an affair for the timid and exacting soul of Pater. He 
could not relish or digest it till art had minced it for 
him. He seldom mentioned it directly. When hecast 
his criticism in the form of fiction, it was always some 
antique or very cloistral phase of life that he handled, 
some secretive and remote soul that he dared finger. 
Once, indeed, he did venture out into the open. But 
‘Emerald Uthwart” is itself the greatest monument to 
his horror and ignorance of the hurly-burly. His aim 
therein, his explicit aim, was to describe an averagely 
stolid English boy going to a public school, and subse- 
quently going into the army and dying heroically for 
his country. ‘* See him as he stands ! counting now tke 
hours that remain, on the eve of that first emigration ” 
—that is, on the evening before he goes to school 


for the first time. ‘‘That first emigration” is a 


whiff of smelling-salts, to save the author from swoon- 
ing on the threshold of awful actuality. ‘‘ As Uthwart 
passes through the old ecclesiastical city, upon which 
any modern touch, modern door or window, seems a 
thing out of place through negligence, the diluted sun- 
light itself seems driven along with a sparing trace of 
gilded vane or red tile in it, under the wholesome 
active wind from the East coast. . . . Uthwart duly 
passes his examination; and, in their own chapel in 
the transept of the choir, lighted up late for evening 
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ayer after the long day of trial, is received to the 
Pall privileges of a scholar with the accustomed Latin 
words :—Jntrottum tuum et exitum tuum custodiat 
Dominus!” Uthwart’s whole school-life is treated in 
this vein, as though it were a kind of passionate 
monasticism. The grim realities of warfare, when 
we find him later in the thick of them, are 
described as one would describe a stately minuet, 
danced by shadows. The story ends with an extract 
from the diary of a surgeon. But, though this 
device savours of Miss Braddon, the surgeon himself, 
describing the post-mortem, is endowed with all the 
lingering and exquisite melancholy of Pater’s especial 
style. Only so, at that ceremonious distance, through 
those veils, could Pater look life in the face. Not 
vivid, therefore, not very bracing and filling, is the im- 
ression he transmits. .When Mr. Symons deals directly 
with life, we suffer from a similar inanition. Life has 
no formal curves and harmonies. It is not an art. Mr. 
Symons thinks that it is, if you can but see it rightly, and 
that he is therefore in duty bound not to omit it from 
his syllabus. ‘‘ As life too is a form of art”, he says in 
his preface, ‘‘ and the visible world the chief storehouse 
of beauty, I try to indulge my curiosity by the study of 
places and of people”. But the result of this very 
discreet and tentative attitude is that Mr. Symons 
hardly conveys through his writing that his subject is 
alive and kicking. When he writes, as he often has 
written, of the cities that he has visited, and tells us, 
with very delicate art, of the many impressions they 
made on him, I always feel that they are, somehow, 
cities of the dead. I do not feel that pervasive anima- 
tion which is the keynote of a city’s life. ‘‘ Dear God! 
the very houses seem asleep”, and Mr. Symons, a still 
and solitary figure, muffled, seems to be crooning over 
them a delicious lullaby. In this book he naively 
convicts himself of incapacity to write about actual 
things. He confesses, like a certain statesman, but 
probably with greater truth than he, that he never 
reads a newspaper. The man who does not skim 
through at least one newspaper every day is not 
a man who is interested in life, and not, there- 
fore, a man who can write well about it. Even 
when, as in this book, Mr. Symons is dealing with 
life only as filtered through art, his innate quietism 
is sometimes a stumbling-block. Fhus he argues that 
Sir Henry Irving was an ideal Coriolanus because ‘‘ he 
never ranted”. The truth, of course, is that Sir Henry 
failed as Coriolanus because he was incapable of that 
harsh robustness which is the very essence of the part. 
However, I do not deplore such errors. They are the 
necessary defects of a quality. If Mr. Symons were 
not such a quietist, he would not be, on the whole, so 
patient and penetrating an art-critic. He would not, 
moreover, be himself. A definite self—that is what one 
most needs in acritic. ‘‘It takes all kinds to make a 
world.” And the habit of demanding all kinds in one 
man is a stupid habit, due, no doubt, to that modern 
spirit of hurry-skurry which makes us so impatient 
of all learning that cannot be absorbed quickly and 
easily from one compendious source. Every quality 
has its defect, and it is only by eclectic reading that 
we can behold that monster, the perfect critic. 

Max BEERBOHM. 


COMMERCIAL UNION VALUATION. 


‘THE Commercial Union Assurance Company is an 
office of considerable importance, and affords 
unquestionable security to its policy-holders. It is not 
an old society, since it was only founded in 1861; but 
the Life department has reached moderate magnitude 
and in the Fire department it ranks as one of the 
greatest of existing Fire offices. It transacts Fire, 
Life, Marine, and Accident business. The Fire branch 
of the business produced quite satisfactory results last 
year, since the losses and expenses amounted to less 
than go per cent. of the premiums, leaving a trading 
profit of more than ro per cent. 

The Life department, however, with which we are 
specially concerned at the moment, fails to show satis- 
factory results for the policy-holders. The returns of 
its quinquennial valuation have just been published : 
the liabilities are valued by the New British Offices’ 


Tables, with interest at 3 per cent., a basis which 
makes wholly adequate provision for securing the ful- 
filment of its contracts and which ought to enable, but 
does not, large bonuses to be paid to its policy-holders. 
We say it ought to provide large bonuses, since, while 
the rate of interest assumed is only 3 per cent., the 
rate of interest earned is over 4 per cent., and the con- 
tribution to surplus is more than 1 per cent. per annum 
of its funds. 

The profits which might have been expected to accrue 
for the benefit of the policy-holders is however largely 
interfered with by the proportion of the profit which is 
taken by the shareholders. The proprietors recei-r 
20 per cent. of the divisible surplus, which on — 
present occasion amounts to nearly 6 per cent. of 
premium income. For the payment of commission iau 
the management of the business the expenses of the 
Life department amount to 13 per cent. of the Life 

remium income received, a rate of expenditure which 
is moderate enough ; but nearly £6 out of every £100 
paid by the policy-holders is taken by the shareholders, 
and this too-substantial contribution to the profits of 
the proprietors is detrimental, rather than advantageous, 
to the participating policy-holders. 

The fact is that the shareholders are getting a great 
deal too much, and the holders of participating life 
assurance policies a great deal too little. Last year 
the Fire department contributed £60,000 to profit and 
loss, and the Marine department contributed 450,000; 
before very long the recently established Accident 
department will also be contributing to the profit for 
shareholders, and the Life department is also con- 
tributing nearly 6 per cent. of the Life premium in- 
come, or in other words nearly £13,000 a year. The 
consequence is that the dividends to shareholders 
amount to 40 per cent. of the share capital per annum, 
which it is entirely impossible to suppose can be con- 
tinued for very Icng. If such a rate of profit can be 
obtained from the Fire and Marine departments the 
shareholders are entitled to receive it ; but so far as the 
profits from the Life department are concerned it is 
scarcely conceivable that new policy-holders will be 
content to contribute so much for the benefit of the 
proprietors while receiving no corresponding advantage. 

The quinquennial valuation returns supply informa- 
tion in regard to surrender values, from which it is 
apparent that the company gives far less liberal terms 
in this connexion than are usually granted by British 
Life Offices. The net result of a critical examination 
of the company’s own returns to the Board of Trade is 
to show that whether its policies are kept in force till 
death, or prematurely surrendered, they are among the 
least profitable investments that it is possible for a 
policy-holder to make. 

We do not like being compelled to write in this way 
about a company of much importance and of unques- 
tionable financial standing. There is no apparent 
reason why the directors should not adopt a policy of 
ordinary liberality towards those who are assured in 
the Life department, which would enable the Com- 
mercial Union to take high rank among the Life offices 
of the United Kingdom. At the present time the 
society is not far from the bottom of the list of success- 
ful Life offices from a policy-holder’s point of view. It 
might rise to somewhere near the top if the directors 
adopted a more enlightened policy. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE FREE TRADE STATISTICIAN. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Bognor, 14 September. 

Sir,—Your leader last week on the Free Trade 
Statistician to those who read it with the care it 
deserves will be useful in precise proportion as they 
see that your conclusions apply not only to the free 
trader but to the protectionist or tariff reformer or 
whatever he may be called. Commendably you refrain 
from using the well-worked tag ‘‘ Figures may be 
made to prove anything”. As matter of fact that is 
not true. They may be made to appear to prove any- 
thing. If they did prove anything then, as used by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s opponents, they would prove that 
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the free importer was right and the rest of the world 
wrong. It is only when one approaches the alleged 
free trader’s statistics with the knowledge which 
some of us, including the SaTuRDAY REVIEW, possess 
that we understand how little they prove and how much 
they misrepresent the facts either through what Sir 
Harry Johnston would call purblindness or through 
deliberate intention to deceive. For own part I 
should allot 75 per cent. to the deliberate intention and 
25 cent. to the purblindness. 
gures as you properly insist can only be interpreted 
aright and can only be a useful guide in future action 
when they are studied in the light of circumstances. It 
is not conclusive for instance to say that I am better off 
when I am earning 4400 a year than when I was earn- 
ing £350, if the statement is made in ignorance of the 
fact that it costs me £100 4 year more to live. When 
you know that I have added two children to my 
domestic circle and had in consequence to take a larger 
house and invoke the assistance of the most unpreten- 
tious of nursemaids, you will understand that I am not 
better but worse off. So it is with our Imperial 
statistics and I shall be very much astonished if the 
outcome of the inquiry is not to expose the hollowness 
of the prosperity with which free trade is credited. 
We shall then find unless I am vely mistaken that 
we have overstepped the border line of income and are 
partly living on our capital. Up to a point I am prepared 
toadmit thefree trader’s argument that excess of imports 
has been payment for services rendered and interest on 
money lent abroad, but I have studied the movements 
of trade and of money in vain, if we have not long since 
sed the limit of the earned or unearned increment. 
y point is this : if from various causes we are entitled 
to receive from abroad £150,000,000 a year, that 
150,000,000 may come to us in the shape of imports 
without necessarily spelling ruin. But if we take 


160,000,000 of imports how are we to satisfy the 


difference of 410,000,000? Either by capital expendi- 
ture or by forcing our sales up another pr pray, so so 
as to keep the difference at £150,000,000. The problem 
could be partly settled if someone could tell us what is 
the exact amount due to us on account of work done 
and money invested. 

One sentence in your article seems to me to be wholly 
misinformed. You say ‘‘ the United Kingdom secures 
a diminishing share of the international trade of the 
world and in particular of the British colonies”. I 
think you will find if you will make the impartial ex- 
amination of the figures which you favour that on the 
whole the improvement in our trade with the colonies 
has made up for the fall in our trade with the foreigner 
and so saved us from going back at arate which might 
convince even a free importer. That is a4 point as to 
which it is necessary to be careful, because if I am right 
—and I have no means of verifying my figures down 
here—it is one of the strongest arguments in favour of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposed reform. 

I am, Sir, yours very ~—,. 


GERMAN AND ENGLISH BREAD PRICES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Kirchen Allée 54, Hamburg, Germany. 

Sir,—Referring to my letter in your issue of the 5th 
inst. 1 trust someone more competent than myself may 
enlarge on the means for obtaining an improvement in 
bread supply, both as regards price and nourishing 
value ; in the ‘‘Times” of 27 August has appeared a 
letter by C. E. Webber, who uses plain language, 
closely relative to this, which deserves more general 
attention ; that a moderate import duty on grain is a 
comparatively slight addition to the cost of raw material 
for bread-making will be admitted on nearer investiga- 
tion ; the charge for labour and distribution is a more 
factor. 

e Bakery Exhibition recently opened at Islington 

will not enlighten the consumer on such matters; if a 
price competition could be arranged for the cheapest 
wholesome bread it might be to better purpose ; Conti- 
nental bakers would very likely teach ours a useful 
lesson. 

As to the proposed grain duty it is instructive to note 


the comments of the local press here, how they en! 

on the preponderance of free-trade ideas and ou ae 
decline of Mr. Chamberlain’s influence, as they’ ay 
pleased to call it; surely this is a good argument for 
our tariff reform. 


When Bismarck had started a Customs Union ques.. 


tion and proposed to include Hamburg, then a free 
town, the opposition to it was fully as strong as it 
appears to be in England at present against a tax on 
bread material ; here they were finally forced to submit, 
and no man was more respected subsequently than 
Bismarck. Surely to be a great man is to be misunder- 
stood by the many! 
I am, Sir, yours very truly, A. Drozce, 


THE MOSELY EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION, 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
New York, 4 September, 1903. 

Sir,—The programme of the Mosely Educational 
Commission, as published in the ‘‘ Times”, is excel- 
lent as far as it goes, but if it stops short with visits 
to selected American schools the information it brings 
back to England will not be very pertinent to present 
needs. It will be interesting, no doubt, to inspect the 
apparatus that wealthy Americans have provided for 
technical instruction and to observe its working. But 
no provision appears to have been made for enabling 
the delegates to gauge the results of this instruction, 
It seems to me that their inquiry will not be complete 
until they have discovered—by a careful examination, 
say, of the best New York stores—how the products 
of American skilled workmanship compare with im- 
ported goods, and until they have also been at pains 
to learn how many of the mest valuable workmen in 
American factories received their training in other 
countries. These points have a vital bearing upon 
the question of America’s example to England, but 
they appear to have been overlooked by most of the 
enthusiasts upon the subject. Yours, 

AN ENGLISHMAN IN AMERICA. 


WHEATEARS IN HYDE PARK. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


Si1r,—It may interest some to know that on 11 Sep- 
tember last I came across two wheatears about midway 
between the Serpentine boathouses and the end of 
Mount Street. A friend who was with me saw one of 
the birds the following day hanging about the same 
spot. On the third day this one also had departed. 

here is nothing remarkable about this—only that one 
welcomes any change from Mr. Tegetmeier’s ‘‘ Avian 
Rat”. Thinking of rats may I quote you an extract 
from my morning letters ? 

‘‘ Who was Conversation Sharp? C. Kirkpatrick 
S. Scott’s friend? or Sharpe ? S. Rogers’ friend who 
leapt from his post-chaise to save a mouse from torture 
by boys, but desisted and drove on when he found that 
the animal was a young rat!” 

Yours &c, ArminE T. KENT. 


THE ETHICS OF “FESTIVAL ” 
PERFORMANCES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—May I be allowed to draw attention to 4 
question of public interest—namely the duty of the 
management of a musical “festival” towards the 
public? I presume we generally understand by 
“‘ festival ” performances renderings of selected works, 
under special conditions, by artists carefully chosen 
with a view to their competence for fulfilling the 
special task assigned to them. This is, I .venture to 
say, the view taken alike by the managers of our 
English festivals, and by the committee of the Bayreuth 
Theatre. Munich, however, thinks otherwise; for 
them, apparently, a Wagner “festival” is merely an 
opportunity afforded the permanent cast of the Hof- 
oper to perform before a wider and more cosmopolitan 
audience than that to which their talents entitle them, 
and to be utilised to the filling of the managerial 
coffers by charging 20 marks for what during the 
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ordinary season can be heard for less than a third of 
that price. The so-called ‘‘ Wagner Festival” has 
just concluded, and this is what, during the last cycle 
of eight performances, a ement which claims 
to lead the way in matters Wagnerian has offered 
to 


us. 
“ Labingse ” and ‘‘Tannhauser ”, exclusively Munich 
singers. unich once possessed a Vogl, she has now 


two leading tenors. One (I am quoting from Munich 
criticisms) has been the victim of injustice in not 
ing cast for the part of David in the ‘‘ Meister- 
singers” and is at his best in such light operas as “ Die 
Fledermaus ”: he was cast for Lohengrin. The other, 
the leading tenore buffo before he was advanced to 
Wagner roles, for Tannhauser, a part which taxes even 
the tragic intensity of a Van Dyck. “ Meistersinger” 
t indeed a Gast as Walther, in the person 
of Herr Burrian of Dresden, who sang and acted 
well, but was quite unsuited in appearance for the part. 
Lest we should be too elated by the change of tenors 
the management thoughtfully withdrew both Frau 
Schumann-Heink and Fraulein Koboth from the cast, 
replacing them: by Munich artists of very inferior 
capacity ; thus what might have been a really excellent 
performance was reduced to respectable mediocrity. 
“Tristan”, with Mme. Nordica and Herr Burrian in the 
leading rdles, and the remainder of the cast adequately 
filled, was, vocally, far more successful, though 
dramatically, it left much to be desired. 
Finally came the ‘‘ Ring” and any hopes of better 
things which might have been raised by the very fine 
formance of Herr Krans and Fraulein Morena as 
iegmund and Sieglinde, were hopelessly destroyed by 
the quite impossible Briinnhilde of Fraulein Plaichiager. 
Vocally the artist was quite inadequate to the task 
assigned her, her voice being neither sufficiently power- 
ful, nor sufficiently high; the last scene of the ‘‘ Gétter- 
dimmerung ” with its magnificent opportunities falling 
quite flat. Her conception of the character was 
certainly original, a Briinnhilde who looks like an 
Aubrey Beardsley model, and acts the closing scenes of 
“Siegfried” like a Mznad is as unusual as she is 
unpleasing. Nor did Herr Knote’s Siegfried rise 
above the level of mediocrity; Dr. Fischer’s magnifi- 
cent conducting of the ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung”, (the 
Tempo the first two days was ‘‘ dragged”) alone 
saved the performance. Throughout, the only Munich 
artist who has fairly risen to the demands of the situa- 
tion and given absolutely fine renderings of the réles 
assigned, has been Fraulein Morena, who as Elsa, 
Elisabeth, and Sieglinde has done admirably, and bids 
fair to be a worthy successor to Ternina. Herr Klépfer 
is a sound artist, but the quality of his voice limits him 
to comparatively small réles, he was in every instance 
satisfactory. Feinhats, to whom as local baritone was 
assigned all the leading baritone roles, Wotan Telra- 
mund, Wolfram, Sachs, has a powerful but harsh voice, 
which he forces unpleasingly, he has a good appear- 
ance, and is an intelligent actor, and could he learn to 
sing, would be a fine artist. If to these three are 
added Frau Senger-Bottague, Fraulein Huhn, and 
Herr Hofmiiller, all of them good, but not first-class 
artists, we have the material with which, (and 
the addition of an, occasional Gast) Munich has 
attempted to present a ‘‘ Festival” series of the 
whole cycle of Wagner opera! Once Munich stood in 
the van of Wagnerian progress, but those days passed 
with Levi, Vogl and Ternina; and while her star has 
waned the light has broadened elsewhere. In all the 
leading capitals of Europe good Wagner representations 
are to be heard ; to Bayreuth we look for, from time to 
time, great renderings of certain selected dramas. 
Munich, in the days of her decadence, has not been 
content to aim at maintaining a standard that would 
bear comparison with that reached elsewhere, but has 
insisted on, not rivalling, but outdoing Bayreuth 
(where the management would never attempt eight 
dramas in one Festival) the result has been, in the 
Opinion of all critical hearers, artistic suicide. The 
American tourist, who has formed the bulk of this 
oe audience, has been delighted ; the true Wagnerian, 
nglish, French and German, has murmured sadly 
“Ichabod ” and gone his way, not to return. 
Yours truly, J. L. W. 


REVIEWS. 


A GROTESQUE BROWNING. 


“* Robert Browning.” By G. K. Chesterton. London: 

Macmillan. 1903. 2s. 

ANY years ago a medley of young literary men 
were gathered to gg The 
most aggressively literary of the group was first intro- 
duced and at once began to pour out his personal 
delight and admiration with so unceasing a flow that 
the other introductions were being held in abeyance and 
the other literary young men starved. Browning 
endured it with great good humour for some time. At 
last he put his hand almost affectionately on the egotist’s 
shoulder. ‘‘But I am monopolising you” he said. 
It is a pity that before he finished his ‘‘ Browning ” 
someone did not so arrest Mr. Chesterton, He had 
got the ear of Browning and we could have listened 
gladly to him if he had allowed Browning to slip in 
now and again sideways. We hoped to read an 
estimate of the man by a young writer who had, we 
knew, at least the youth and the vigour to understand 
him. If criticism, in Anatole France’s immortal 
phrase, is the adventure of a soul among master- 
pieces, here was at any rate the first requisite: a soul 
with the adventurous spirit whose journey lay among 
the most original “‘men and women”, to use their 
other title, the most varied group of ‘‘ Dramatis 
Personz” in any poet. We were seldom more 
thoroughly disappointed in a book of adventure. It is 
as if the adventurer had walked through a land of 
adventure either so absorbed in his own thoughts as to 
miss the larger beauties or, when he looked round, so 
myopic as only to mark the grosser and more mis- 
shapen forms that crossed his path. The tale, Mr. 
Chesterton's Epipsychidion, is anything but dull. 
It deserves the attribute which newspaper artists aim 
at: it is striking. Ideas, if not new and deep, yet crisp 
and quaint, are scattered freely and if we get less of 
Browning, the dramatic poet, we get more of Mr. 
Chesterton, the critical epigrammatist. If a man who 
had no knowledge of Browning were to read this 
estimate he would conceive the bulk of Browning to 
be ‘‘a jolly chapter of Rabelais” with some fine love 
poems and one serious work, ‘‘The Ring and the Book” 
added as an appendix. Of course Browning was often 
grotesque in form and matter; but the grotesque was 
not of the essence of the man. To take ‘Childe 
Roland” : as a poem it may mean, as Mr. Chesterton 
holds, little or nothing, in the sense that you can pick 
out and interpret its ‘‘message”. But it gives with 
unmistakable emphasis the spirit of the medizval quest, 
the inspired chivalry of the Malory tales ; and there is 
the hope of all ages in the brave blast on the horn which 
at the close scatters the accumulated terror of the night- 
mare scenes. Mr. Chesterton, with his vexatious trick 
of conversational and wholly unnecessary illustration, 
says—‘‘ His sense of scrubbiness in nature, as of a 
man unshaved, had never been conveyed with this 
enthusiasm and primeval gusto before” and again ‘‘ it 
is the song of the beauty of refuse”. He cannot 
escape from this trick of translating Browning into the 
grotesque. His interpretation of ‘‘ Bishop Blougram’s 
Apology” is another instance. Browning said openly that 
Cardinal Wiseman was the bishop but that the portrait 
was not an attack. Of course it was not; but Mr. 
Chesterton can find no words fo: the Bishop but ‘‘a snob” 
and ‘‘a vulgar fashionable priest” and attributes the 
beautiful passages to Browning’s way of putting divine 
thoughts into the mouth of knaves. This masterpiece of 
psychology is described as ‘‘ one of the most grotesque 
poems in the poet’s works” and as having ‘‘ many 
touches of an almost wild bathos”. Driven by this 
mania for tracking down the grotesque he slurs the 
critical significance of the poems for which, apart from 
‘*The Ring and the Book” Browning is and will be 
chiefly remembered : ‘* James Lee’s Wife ”, ‘‘ The Bishop 
Orders his Tomb”—which seemed to Ruskin the best 
interpretation in literature of the Renaissance spirit ; 
‘“*Saul”; ‘‘ Rabbi Ben Ezra”; The Grammarian’s 
Funeral”. Indeed almost the whole of ‘‘ Dramatis 
Personz” and the poems connected with Italian artists 
are touched allusively or wholly omitted as having next 
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to no relation to Browning’s position as poet. But 
had these critical opinions been put forth with the 
momentum of an Arnold’s reputation behind them they 
could not have been more dogmatic. ‘‘ This is the 
true light, as a matter of fact” writes Mr. Chesterton. 
When he is not dogmatic he insists on explaining things 
in the idiom commonly used in instructing infants. 
“Now Browning” we are told ‘‘had opinions as he 
had a dress suit or a vote for Parliament. He did not 
hesitate to express those opinions any more than he 
would have hesitated to fire off a gun or open an 
umbrella, if he had possessed those articles and realised 
their value”. This plethora of conversational illustra- 
tion has its parallel in the critic’s use of epithets. One 
of the critics is said to have given ‘‘an excellent and 
perfect definition” of the poet, adjectives singularly 
empty of content for critical use; and many of the 
epigrams, made more for sound than sense, have the 
same vice. To say for example that Browning ‘“‘ goes 
mad for the loss of sanity” is just stark nonsense. 
This way too leads to confusion of thought and to 
contradiction. The critics, whom Mr. Chesterton is too 
fond of attacking, have generally accused Browning of 
want of form. e order to defend him Mr, Chesterton, 
though he writes admirably on Browning’s purposed 
use of ruggedness, quotes the great number of new 
metres and structures which Browning invented. But 
forms are a very different thing from form. Noone has 
denied Browning’s metrical inventiveness or, it may be, 
asserted Tennyson’s; but that Tennyson as a master of 
form was superior to Browning remains unquestioned. 
Almost the greatest perfection of form in English poetry 
is to be found in Rossetti’s sonnets, one of the forms 
most worn and possessed of the longest heritage. 

There is too much for everyone to admire in Browning 
to make it worth while to tilt with the superficial critics. 
Mr. Sharp might have been left alone, the more so as 
Mrs. Sutherland Orr has dealt with him. It is more the 
function of a critic to erect signposts to the essential 
beauties than to defend occasional ugliness. Browning’s 
imagination was, if it may be so put, more than creative : 
it was recreative. Professor Tyndall, the apostle of 
“historical imagination”, was once twitted in an ad- 
mirable parody with the ambition to deduce the heavens 
from a reflection in the eye of a basilisk. It is 
Browning’s claim to pre-eminence that he would deduce 
the spirit of an age from a Latin tag or the tragedy of 
a painter’s life from an elbow. The most insignificant 
men of the past become again incarnate in his mind. 
Their tale is retold with a zest and truth of imagination 
that come only of genius. But Browning’s gift goes 
further than this. In spite of historic accuracy, in 
spite of an actor’s gift for losing himself in the person 
he represents, Browning lets out the force and know- 
ledge and character of himself the poet; the creator 
is manifest in the recreated thing. The midnight 
escapade of a painter gathers about it as it moves 
the experience of the ages and proclaims the virile 
sympathies of its English teller, the middle-class poet 
of Camberwell. So we find the kernel of Browning 
not in the love poems, not in the dramas, as such ; 
not in the long narratives or in the grotesque experi- 
ments, but in ‘‘Men and Women” and in the great 
work in which this recreative imagination culminates, 
‘The Ring and the Book”. Only once or twice, in 
“The Epilogue”, in *‘ Prospice” has Browning expressed 
his own philosophy as his own, speaking in his proper 
person, but the giant hope of the Epilogue 


** One who never turned his back but .marched breast 
forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break ”’ 


and the burly confidence of ‘‘ Prospice” 


“‘ Sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 
The black minute’s at end” 


may be deduced from Fra Lippo Lippi’s *‘ Zooks ” and 
the ‘‘ serviceable suit of black” on the back of Jacynth’s 
cribbage-playing master. . 

Our quarrel with Mr. Chesterton is that he has let 
the unessential part of Browning, which better lent 
itself as text for essay and epigram, overmaster thought 
of the “‘ infinite passion” of the man. The disappoint- 
ment is the greater as he proves to the hilt his capacity 


for doing what from love of his own defects he has 
failed to do; and a great deal of his management of 
the narrative of the life is clever, original and su 
tive. We should not have thought it a bad book if jt 
had not come so near being a good book. What 
promise for example was there in this one pregnant 
epigram : ‘‘ Robert Browning was one of those who 
achieve the reputation, in the literal sense, of eccep. 
tricity‘ by their frantic efforts to reach the centre.” [py 
this there is a thought as well as a pun; a judgment 
on Browning, not only a conceited epigram about 
nothing in particular. 


TWO NOBLE DAMES. 


‘* Isabella d’Este, Marchioness of Mantua, 1474-1539,” 
By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Ady). London : Murray, 
1903. 255. net. 

‘ Beatrice d’Este, Duchess of Milan, 1475-1497.” By 
Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Ady). New and Cheap 
Edition. London: Dent. 1903. 7s. 6d. 


A REPUTATION great enough to invite analysis is 
a questionable gift of fortune. For a woman it 
is especially perilous ; since one may be sure that the 
impression which she made on her contemporaries was 
produced largely by qualities of person which are not 
to be calJed back to earth by any wizardry. Who will 
attempt a life of Fiammetta? How shall any one 
describe what it was that happened to Boccaccio when 
she shot that glance into his eyes one Holy Thursday 
long ago in the church of San Lorenzo? No, the 
essence of a woman’s life dies with her. The per- 
sonality, the subtle grace which even in life was elusive, 
can by no means be recaptured after death, and the 
attempt to show it to a later generation ends in dis- 
illusion such as fell on the Calender in the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights.” when he flung open the drawer where he had 
placed his golden pieces and found nothing but dry 
leaves. 

The fame of two sisters of the d’Este family, Beatrice, 
wife of that superb scoundrel Lodovico Sforza, and 
Isabella, consort of the Marquis of Mantua, whose 
heedless gallantry snatched from Italy the victory at 
Fornovo, has inspired Mrs. Ady with the desire to 
write their lives. Her volume on Beatrice was issued 
some four years ago (reviewed in the SaturpDay 21 April, 
1900) and is now republished as a companion volume to 
the later work. Both are written with dexterity and grace. 
Mrs. Ady has acquainted herself fully with the works 
of Luzio and Renier ; and if her judgments on historical 
questions are less sound than upon esthetic ones, if 
pageants are more to her than policies, she is in that 
respect in no worse position than her two heroines, who 
appear to have understood nothing of the great drama 
which opened when the first French lances gleamed 
upon the passes of the Alps. 

Both works, however, pleasant as they are, lead to 
inevitable questionings. Here are two ladies born to 
greatness and by universal judgment of their contem- 
poraries gracing it so far that it was difficult to write 
soberly about them. Something must be allowed, 
perhaps, for the extravagance of courtly language ; for 
the language of Bembo and the-rest, if sincere, was 
certainly not simple. Yet the d’Este princesses have 
left a higher fame than others who moved in the same 
courts, who were as beautiful, no less learned, and 
perhaps better women—such for example as the noble 
and unhappy Isabella of Arragon, Elizabeth Duchess of 
Urbino, Olympia Morata, or a dozen others who 
flourished in that age of rare deference to women. 
What were the qualities which won this fame? That 
is the question which one asks of the biographer of 
these two noble dames. 

Mrs. Ady gives us only an imperfect answer. The 
Marchioness of Mantua, to speak the truth, figures 
poorly when contemplated in the fierce light here turned 
on her; nor is it possible to avoid a sharp feeling of 
contempt for a woman whose passion for collecting 
antiques led her to beg from Czsar Borgia the precious 
marbles which he had plundered from the palace of her 
sister-in-law and dear friend at Urbino, and who 
refused to give them back when the Duke and Duchess 
came to their own again. The hard necessity of policy 
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may have compelled her to truckle to the terrible 
Borgia; but this act of greed was dictated by a mean 
heart. Again, the same ungenerous temper betrayed 
itself towards Mantegna, whose long life and noble 
art had brought him poverty and trouble. The old 
man had been a faithful servant of the Gonzaga house; 
and perhaps he thought that a great painter might 
hope for kindness at the hands of his marchioness, 
who was a connoisseur in art. He had one treasure 
left, a Faustina of antique marble,—‘‘ my dear Faustina” 
as he called it, rather pitifully—and he asked the 
Duchess to buy it for 100 ducats, that he might pay his 
ressing debts. But Isabella was busy. She was in 
Fact commissioning a picture from Bellini, and had no 
time to think of the distress of the sick artist at her 
gates. When at last she remembered him, she tried to 
profit hy his need, and charged her agent to beat him 
down to 60 ducats, if he could. 

If Beatrice d’Este in her short life betrayed no such 
indication of a vain and selfish heart, it is yet true that 
nothing recorded of her shows her in a light surpassing 
other women of her age. A charming child flaunts 
wilfully among glittering pomps and ceremonies, while 
beneath her eyes great tragic movements unroll them- 
selves of which she comprehends less than nothing. It 
is a picture not destitute of grace; but the question 
why high fame was bestowed on Beatrice remains 
unanswered, 

And it is unanswerable. It is as futile to ask why 
one woman rather than another left a glowing picture 
of herself on the minds of bygone men as it is to 
inquire why one summer night is more delicious than 
the next. Argument on the subject is impossible. 
There is no proof wherewith to convince a doubter. 
The grace and glory of the thing have gone irrevocably 
whither no art of brush or pen can call them back. 
What remains for us to marvel over is unessential, the 
least part of the woman’s life. Nothing has lasted 
but what contemporaries did not see, the poverty of 
thought, the moral blemishes which in life were veiled 
and hidden by abundant grace. The achievement of 
such women is to shower pleasure in their lives ; and 
when the ground holds them it is better, yes and kinder, 
to write of them only as Ben Jonson did, 


‘¢. . . If indeed she had a fault 
Leave it buried in this vault”. 


FATHER DOLLING. 


“The Life of Father Dolling.” By C. E. Osborne. 
London: Arnold. 1903. 


OF late we have been exercising ourselves in many 

ways over the questions, ‘‘ How many people go 
to church?” ‘* Why men do not gotochurch?” 
Christianity played out?” These questions, which 
used to be reserved for the ‘‘silly season”, are now 
the subjects of scientific treatises such as Mr. Booth’s 
“Life and Labour” or a census such as that of the 
“Daily News”. Father Dolling’s Life goes far to 
corroborate some of the conclusions of Mr. Booth. In 
it we see where much of the fault lies, at least in regard 
to the failure of the Church of England. In it also we 
see that the statistician’s observations of what is most 
successful in religion are true. For firstly Mr. Booth 
has told us much concerning the attitude of working 
people towards religion, that their peculiar moral 
temper, their insistence on ‘‘ rights” rather than 
“duties”, their want of the spirit of humility and of 
penitence, their total inability to imagine a regenerate 
society of men made better off by being better men, 
that all this puts them out of harmony with the Church 
and the Church’s methods and ideals. Now Robert 
Dolling had the insight to perceive all this and he laid 
his plans accordingly. He was for ever preaching a 
social religion, a Church that was meant to offer to 
men the means of realising a happy brotherly life 
here on earth. At the same time its aims were to 
be kept before the people as being purely spiritual. 
“Character” to Dolling was the only thing that 
mattered, 

Sin must be attacked, whether in individuals by 
leading them to repentance, or in society by the bold un- 
masking of current hypocrisies in commercial or muni- 


cipal life. But sin was to be done away not simply to 
ensure a happy life hereafter or ap avoidance of punish- 
ment in hell: it was to be eradicated that the Kingdom 
of Heaven might presently appear. The Church was 
to Dolling the embodiment on earth of this Heavenly 
Society. It must be shown to exist in the eyes of men 
and all human beings, be they dukes or ,dustmen, 
parsons or actresses, public-school boys or street arabs, 
must feel that there in the Church is their proper home 
where they can live the highest and happiest earthly 
life. So the communicants, whom Dolling rightly 
looked upon as the cream of the Church, the representa- 
tives of religion, must be carefully trained. They must 
exhibit a life of love and worship. They must be 
brethren of each other and children of the One Father 
and live as such. Dolling’s ‘‘ social” work was not 
merely the provision of amusement to attract outsiders 
to church, it was rather the naling up of the City of 
God on earth, the realisation of the family circle of the 
sons and daughters of God. Like S. Francis of Assisi 
he kept the ‘‘ Lord’s Table” in his clergy house. The 
rich sent him their money to supply the food, the rich 
and poor sat down to meat together with him. In the 
old days, when the present writer knew him first, at 
Maidman Street, Mile End, he began this life. All sorts 
of people found a home with ‘‘ Brother Bob” and they 
felt as they shared his life that something of the old 
spirit of the early Church had revived when they were 
all of one mind and had all things in common. At S. 
Agatha’s Landport the same thing continued in an 
extended form. But they were not only brethren, 
they were God’s children. Hence there must be a 
bright and homely church. Its walls were inscribed 
with the names of the family, the baptized, the con- 
firmed, the traveller, the faithtul departed. There they 
met in intercession week by week. The ‘‘ Father” 
offered up in simple language the needs of each. 
Nothing was too secular or too small to be mentioned 
in the presence of God. One was hungry and prayed 
for food, another was sorely tempted and asked for 
help, another had fallen and needed to be lifted up. 
Then at all times Christ must be the Centre of their love 
and adoration. He must be preached, He must be 
openly set forth in their midst as the Man acquainted 
with their grief, the sharer of their joy, or as the King 
of kings tender and majestic, hating sin and loving the 
sinner. All culminated in what Dolling called the 
‘*Mass”. But with all the splendour of Catholic 
ceremonial the Human was never lost. As Dolling 
proceeded round the church in gorgeous attire, amid 
clouds of incense he would not hesitate to shake hands 
with an old friend in passing, or even, if we may believe 
his biographer, to box the ears of a too obtrusive 
ritualistic boy. Every word and gesture, every ceremony 
was understood of the people. They were at the King’s 
court but they were also in their Father’s home. The 
greatest tribute to the worth of Dolling’s parish work 
is the fact that after the catastrophe at Landport when, 
largely as we think through his own fault, the whole 
parochial apparatus was for the time upset, the spiritual 
energy of the people remained as vigorous as ever. 
The methods in vogue now at S. Agatha’s are some- 
what different from those of Dolling, but though it is 
more than six years since he left the genius of the place 
still lives. 

But though the three parishes or districts in which 
he worked were successfully managed it was not really 
as a parish priest that Dolling shone. His ‘‘ Life” 
would probably never have been written had he had 
merely a parochial reputation. He was one of the few 
parish clergy—would there were more of them !—who 
had a broad outlook beyond the confines of his own dis- 
trict and even beyond the limits of the Church. The 
parochial system with all its good points does tend 
to make the hard-worked vicar narrow-minded. He 
simply has not the time to look outside. Acertain 
number by neglecting their immediate duties do widen 
the sphere of their interests. Dolling almost alone of 
the clergy could be broad without committing this 
neglect. He could have his eye on the life of the 
parish, of the Church and of the nation at the same 
time. He never became. absorbed by any one of these 
interests. He could write excellent articles about the 
ever-recurring crises in the Church, pointing out where 
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the real trouble lay, namely in the indifference of the 
masses and in the stiffness and inelasticity of the 
Prayer-Book : he could enter into the thick of political 
controversy and yet retain his tender individual love for 
each of his spiritual children, dealing with each case as 
if it were the only matter in the world about which he 
cared. This ity of caring for the lost and helpless 
made him much sought after by people from 
all parts. The Bishop of London was right when at 
his funeral he remarked that when everyone else had 
ired of a man it was always said “‘ Dolling will 
take him”. It is however a pity that the Bishops and 
others did not recognise this until Dolling was dead. 
There can be little doubt that it was a great tactical 
mistake to have put him at S. Saviour’s Poplar to 
begin at the of fifty to toil in a huge, uninteresting 
fish, to collect money for repairing school drains. 
e might as well have put Lord Kitchener to look after 
an English garrison town at the height of the South 
African war. The Church of England authorities take 
very little pains to discover their best men and to place 
them where they will be most useful. Dolling would 
have done wonders among soldiers or sailors, among 
isoners or orphans, inebriates or lost clergymen. 
at he did in the limited area of his clergy-house he 
could have done on a huge scale throughout the 
Church of England. He could have presided over an 
army of churchworkers of all sorts and directed spiritual 
rations on a scale never before attempted, except 
perhaps by S. Vincent de Paul. Now we have lost him 
the very best thing we can do as a Church is to learn 
from his life some such lessons as these—To make our 
churches more truly the homes of the people where the 
Christian social life of brotherhood and worship can be 
realised : to recognise more fully that there is good 
work to be done on non-parochial lines : to reflect upon 
the weak points in our present system, such as the 
stiffness of our services and the unintelligibility of some 
sermons: to pay greater attention to the placing of 
our men where they are most wanted and where they 
are likely to do well what wants doing. Mr. Osborne 
who has so faithfully drawn for us the portrait of 
Dolling as he knew him and who has collected from so 
many sources the opinions of the hundreds of persons 
who felt the magic influence of his person deserves our 
best thanks, not only because he has provided us with 
a few hours’ good reading but because he has con- 
tributed some solid material for the edification of the 
whole Church. 


A REAL HISTORY OF AMERICA. 


‘“*The Cambridge Modern History. Vol. VII. The 
United States.” Cambridge: At the University 
Press. 1903. 16s. net. - 

Dag u second instalment of the great work planned 
by Lord Acton is highly creditable to his suc- 

cessors. It gives us what we have never had before, a 
trustworthy and impartial sketch of American history. 
Many writers are responsible for the various sections 
but it would be difficult to name in any one case the 
historian who would have been more qualified for the 
task than the one selected. Considerations of space, 
even in so bulky a volume as this, must control the 
writer to a large extent, but there is little omitted that 
the reader could rightly expect to find, a fact which 
reflects quite as much credit on the editors as on the 
authors. 

We can hardly suppose that would-be historians 
will be pleased with this work if there be any such 
left outside of the ranks of the meritorious but 
untrustworthy gentlemen or ladies who indite school 
histories for little Americans modelled on Bancroft. 
The heroes of the American Revolution like those 


of the French have by this time been ruthlessly - 


pushed off their pedestals and recognised as very 
ordinary rebels. What is extraordinary is that men of 
ability should still be found to propagate the fables of 
Whiggery with regard to the fomenters of disaffection. 
We have them rightly judged here by Mr. Doyle. 
Samuel Adams, though personally disinterested, ‘‘ in 
his political methods recalled an Italian politician of 
the age of Macchiavelli”. He was supported by such 
hot-heads as James Warner, “irresponsible young men 


with a passion for abstract theories”. These leaders 
of the irreconcilables at Boston were the real authors 
of the Rebellion: they foresaw with satisfaction se 

tion as not only its possible but probable outcome, 
This ‘‘resolute minority favoured by irritating condj- 
tions” really made all attempts at conciliation futile 
from the first. ‘Washington’s attitude is correctly dis- 
criminated ty Mr. Doyle from that of these extremists ; 
it was with him very much a matter of personal dignity, 
and he had been annoyed and werried during his career 
(especially as a colonial volunteer) by glaring specimens 
of official blundering and particularly offensive instances 
of contempt for colonials in general. British generals 
and their underlings did nothing to remove this feel- 
ing of irritation which grew and rankled, but had the 
malignant section bent on a quarrel been absent, 
peaceful counsels would undoubtedly have prevailed in 
the end. Franklin, who was a man of genius, was 
treated by the British Government with little tact and 
was probably thereby made a rebel, but his assertions, 
which have been treated by Whig historians as if they 
were original documents, have never convinced im- 
partial minds that he was loyal himself at heart or truly 
represented the colonies as loyal. It must be remem- 
bered that Franklin, after the Stamp Act became law, 
actually consented to assist the British authorities to 
find a stamp-collector for Pennsylvania. Franklin was 
in fact as little scrupulous as Adams and the whole 
incident of the theft of Hutchinson’s letters and the use 
made of them reflects little credit on him or his 
American allies. It is true there is little to be said on 
the other hand for the Privy Council or the Solicitor- 
General but no one bas ventured to represent those 
gentlemen as immaculate or worthy of a patriot’s 
worship. 

The American Rebellion was not in short the work of 
saints and heroes but of practical men with a keen eye 
to business, and the home Government in dealing with 
them showed neither tact nor resource; but it often 
showed a keen desire for reconciliation and had it been 
met in the same spirit there need never have been a War 
of Independence at all. The real causes of the quarrel 
were far more due to the disappearance of the French 
danger after the Peace of Paris and impatience with the 
restrictions on their trade imposed by the British 
Government. Yet the right to impose restrictions 
was distinctly recognised by Franklin. On the other 
hand it is well to remember that even here the colonies 
had been by no means entirely the losers for they were 
secured in the possession of the home market. It is 
necessary, as an instance of the loose way in which 
historical analogies are made to do duty in political 
polemics, to find the loss of the American colonies 
quoted as a warning against the acceptance of proposals 
for preferential tariffs as if a scheme voluntarily accepted 
or proposed by a self-governing community could have 
anything in common with regulations imposed by the 
Parliament of the mother country upon the colonies 
without their consent. Yet such is the stuff of which 
political controversy is too frequently composed. 

At the present time English readers of this work will 
probably turn to the chapter on the ‘‘ Economic De- 
velopment of the United States ” which has fallen into 
the highly competent hands of Mr. Emery, Professor of 
Political Economy at Yale. The difficulty of citing 
American experiences as a guide for ourselves is not 
lessened by the fact that the growth of American 
commerce and industry has taken place among 4 
‘* civilised race transplanted to a vast territory endowed 
with extraordinary resources’. This does not of course, 
as some would have us believe, relieve us at once from 
considering American development and its lessons but 
it should at least moderate the zeal of those who are 
for arguing from the United States to Europe. 
One simple fact shows this. During the prolonged 
struggle of the Civil War one of the most destructive 
known to modern history (both in regard to human life 
and commerce) the Northern States of the Union grew 
both in population and industrial power. More than one- 
tenth of the population of those states had enlisted and 
yet, during the five years, their population increased by 
3 million and 44 million acres of public land were 
occupied by new settlers. Such a condition of things 
would be impossible in a European country nor woulé 
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it be possible in the Old World for an army of one 
million men to be disbanded and settle down peaceably 
and with comparative ease to the occupations of civil 


fife. 

The writer wisely lays stress on this point, generally 
ignored by controversialists, that the home trade of the 
Gaited States is 90 per cent..of the total trade of the 
country. We should haveput it even higher but it is a fact 
to be remembered by those who think on the one hand 
that we are risking American friendship if we discriminate 

ainst their corn, and on the other by their opponents 

o believe that America will prove highly amenable in 
order to preserve her trade with us. The truth is that 
the prosperity of her farmers depends far less on what 
they send to us than on what they sell at home and 
with regard to all American productions, the extent of 
home trade may be gauged from the fact that the total 
tonnage of the vessels oot the Sault Ste. Marie 
between Lakes Superior and Michigan was as great in 
igor as the total tonnage from all foreign countries 
entered at American ports. The growth of trustsis a 

roblem which cannot yet be treated as historical but 
the general tendency towards reciprocity is rapidly be- 
coming a fact to be reckoned with by politicians in 
America which will not cause any alarm to tariff re- 
formers in Great Britain. 

In the chapter on ‘‘ The American Intellect” by Mr. 
Wendell of Harvard much is mere outline owing to 
restrictions of space but there are certain valuable and 
suggestive reflections. Itis indeed too often forgotten 
that the colonies did not by any means grow in ideas 
on parallel lines with the mother country up to the end 
of the eighteenth century, ‘‘ the origin of the character- 
istics of modern America is to be sought in Elizabethan 
England”. The author develops this theme with con- 
‘siderable skill. The changes of feeling were in England 
rather than in the United States. But America is no 
longer New England nor governed by that State 
and we have to face problems created by the colluvies 

ntium which now occupies the Continent. Mr. 

endell judiciously points out that education has 
‘become a national fetish in the United States but that 
this superstitious devotion requires enlightening and 
directing. The gifts of Rockefellers and their like will 
be of little use until these golden streams are led into 
proper channels. On the right~use of these funds 
depends the future of the American people. The money 
devoted in the Middle Ages to religious institutions 
served the nations by elevating men’s ideals of life and 
inculcating discipline of character. The modern educa- 
tionalist, who turns the money at his disposal to similar 
ends, if by other means, will serve his country best. 
‘The United States is not the country which needs such 
-education least. 

We could have wished that greater space had been 
devoted to the growth of the power of legal institutions 
in the United States. We have discovered only two 
allusions to the great builder of American law, John 
Marshall. Surely the development of the powers of 
the Supreme Court is one of the most instructive and 
interesting facts in American history, and the 
‘problem as to whether or not it has now reached its 
imits with the appearance of the United States as a 
World Power well worthy of treatment in a work of 
this nature. We think that (though there is no undue 
excess of narrative here) some pages which are 
purely a chronicle of party struggles might have been 
‘sacrificed to make room for comments on a matter of 
enduring attraction to all students of constitutional 
practice. This appears to us the only blemish in the 
otherwise admirable arrangement of this work. Mr. 
Wendell, it is true, gives us three pages of brilliant 
generalisation, and there are some brief references in 
the text to legal decisions that had a national bearing, 
though the absence of a fuller and more comprehensive 
analysis destroys the balance of the whole. But some 
defect in the parts must always exist in a work which 
aspires to be a universal history of modern times. The 
bibliography is by no means the least useful portion of 
this volume and is a monument of industry. Those 
who have any acquaintance with the enormous amount 
of work done by Americans in the field of their own 
history will be the first to recognise its value to the 
Student. 


NAPOLEON AND GERMANY. 
“Studies in Napoleonic Statesmanship~Germany.” 


e 
By Herbert A. L. Fisher. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press. 1903. 12s. 6d. net. . 
IS is one of the most inte books which 
has been written in English about Napoleon. 
It is an attempt to treat the government of Napoleon 
from the positive point of view, and to explaim why it 
received so much su from the most enlightened 
men of the time. To judge Napoleon fairly 
we must begin with the Consulate. The conquest 
of the Republic and the Directory were not his work, 
however much he may have aided in them. The 
French Revolution had introduced new principles: of 
government into the world, and the great administrator 
had to deal with a system which, if not destroyed, had 
been shaken to its foundations. He could not restore 
the old: it was necessary to build up a new fabric. His 
success in this may be estimated by what followed upon 
his fall. The history of Europe from 1815 to 1830 is 
one of the most disastrous and humiliating periods in 
her annals. The spirit of anti-Napoleonism which led 
the Holy Alliance to burn what he had adored, to 
worship what he had overthrown, is the clearest testi- 
mony not only to the penetration of his genius, but to 
the beneficence of his political activity. 

Mr. Fisher has a keen appreciation of the condition 
of Germany before the advent of the newera. It was 
subject to a militarism, unintelligent, oppressive and 
all-pervading. There was little room for patriotism. 
It was governed by a slow and timid bureaucracy, and 
instructed by an enslaved press. The estates were 
aristocratic in character, incompetent to inaugurate 
reform or to repress abuse. They were obsolete 
instruments of reaction. With these unpromising 
materials Napoleon had to deal. When it became 
his duty to reconstruct Germany after the peace of 
Lunéville he was amply seconded by the greed and 
servility of the German princes. Mr. Fisher calls it 
the most degrading page in the history of Germany. 
He says, “The base obsequiousness of the German 
envoys was only equalled the timorous greed of 
their impatient masters. house of Talleyrand 
became the mart in which so many square miles, 
peopled by so many souls, could be acquired for so 
many snuffboxes, and so many francs, and so many 
attentions to Madame Talleyrand’s poodle”. The 
medizval constitution of Germany fell as it deserved 
to fall; ecclesiastical Governments were very properly 
abolished. Prussia was strengthened, Bavaria became 
a compact and united State, and was now able to 
enter upon a career of energetic and enlightened rule : 
Baden, Wiirtemberg and Hesse Cassel became Elec- 
torates, and it was only natural that these new princi- 
palities should look henceforth not to Austria who had 
betrayed them, but to France who had created them. 
If Bonaparte inspired these changes he deserves credit 
for his work. 

Anyone who reads the narrative of the execution of 
the Duc d’Enghien in Mr. Fisher’s pages must come to 
the conclusion that Napoleon had much justification fer 
his action, and that it was entirely successful. A plot, 
the object of which was the murder of the First Consul, 
and the disorganisation of France, which received the 
sanction of the Comte d’Artois and a subsidy from the 
English Government, was crushed once for all. No 
Bourbon henceforth dared to meddle with the master 
who was determined to maintain the throne which had 
been entrusted to him. If international law was violated 
because the Government of Baden was too weak to 
maintain a proper police supervision, Baden did not 
object to having it done for her. Napoleon said with 
justice ‘‘ It was for the sovereign of Baden alone to 
complain and he has not done so”. He also asserted 
that the Elector had been warned and that the arrest 
had his assent. 

Mr. Fisher devotes much space to the kingdom of 
Westphalia. Jerome was certainly not an ideal 
sovereign. But there were, many reasons why 
Napoleon should have preferred a somewhat incom- 
petent brother to a marshal who might turn out a 
traitor. The example of Bernadotte does not support 
the view of those who would have preferred the eleva- 
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tion of a Soult or a Marmont. If a German prince had 
been elevated to the new kingdom, the complaint of 
French interference would have been better founded. 
If Jerome was incompetent, his ministers were excel- 
lent. Mr. Fisher tells us that Beugnot, Siméon and 
Jollivet were admirably qualified for the task of organ- 
ising the new kingdom. He says that of the second it 
is impossible to speak too highly. ‘‘ He was an urbane 
and dignified old jurist, of great tact and discernment, 
and thoroughly penetrated with the French adminis- 
trative spirit.” Johann von Miller, the historian of 
Switzerland, became Secretary of State. It was soon 
found that all the talents of the country rallied round 
the new monarchy. It was Napoleon’s object to 
establish a constitutional kingdom in Westphalia, as a 
model to the rest of Germany. He cared more for the 
carrying out of this idea than for the greatest victories. 
‘* What people” he said, ‘‘ would wish to revert to 
Prussian despotism when it has once tasted the benefits 
of a wise and liberal government?” It is true that 
these aspirations ended in disastrous failure, and the 
reason of this was the war which, supported by the 
diplomacy and the subsidies of England was waged 
against the Napoleonic Empire. No reader of Mr. 
Fisher’s book can reject the conclusion that Napoleon 
brought into the miasma of medieval Germany a fresh 
and invigorating breeze, and that the spirit of national 
unity which eventually destroyed it owed its origin to 
the very forces against which in the end it successfully 
contended. 


A SUBMARINE SCRAPBOOK. 


‘* Submarine Navigation.” By A. H. Burgoyne. 
2 vols. London: Richards. 1903. 315. 6d. net. 
(y= HUNDRED years ago Robert Fulton was 
endeavouring to induce the French Government 
to adopt his submarine boat—the ‘‘ Nautilus ”—which 
appears to have been a practical craft and to have 
blown up several old hulks. The Minister of the 
Marine however refused to have anything to do with 
the invention of the daring American mainly because 
he considered under-water fighting to be immoral and 
contrary to the laws of civilised warfare. The year 
1888 saw the launch of the ‘‘ Gymnote ”—the first 
submarine built for the French navy and the precursor 
of a long line of similar vessels. 

France to-day possesses more diving torpedo-boats 
than any other nation and almost all the books on this 
mode of warfare are from the pens either of officers of 
the French navy or of French engineers. There must 
be quite a dozen works devoted solely to submarines 
in the French language ; these are for the most part 
exceedingly well illustrated and being published in 
paper covers can be sold at a low price. Owing to the 
fact that the English publisher does not look with 
favour on this style of binding the student in this 
country has to pay much more for technical works 
than he would did he live in Germany or France. 

Until the publication of Mr. Alan H. Burgoyne’s two 
massive volumes, of nearly 700 pages, there existed 
only two books in the English language dealing ex- 
clusively with submarine boats and one of these was 
written some years ago by a lieutenant of the Danish 
navy. The ordering by the British Government in 1900 
of five submarine vessels of the type invented by Mr. J. 
P. Holland aroused considerable interest in this country 
in this type of craft. The Navy Estimates of 1902 and 
1903 provided for fourteen further vessels but owing to 
the great secrecy preserved respecting their trials the 
public is in the dark as to the capabilities of the newer 
craft which are believed to be a considerable improve- 
ment on the earlier variety. 

It has been said that there is no better combination 
than a “critical enthusiast”. Mr. Burgoyne is en- 
thusiastic enough over his subject but he lacks the 
critical faculty. The result is that he has produced a 
work which should be termed ‘‘ Materials for a History 
of Submarine Navigation”. The author has devoured 
practically everything relating to his subject. He 
begins with Aristotle and gives lengthy details respect- 
ing not only submarines that have actually been con- 
structed but also those that have existed only in the 
minds of their designers. The history of the submarine 


which occupies some 500 pages could well have bee, 


told in half the space for a large number of the designs - 


have little or no interest at the present time and no 
is served by reprinting ancient and forgotteg 
atent Office specifications. 

Part V., containing no less than 158 pages is devoted 
to the boats invented by Mr. John P. Holland. Fo, 
the most part it consists of long extracts from the pro. 
ceedings of various committees appointed several years 
ago to report onthese boats. This section could easjj 
have been compressed into thirty pages. Part Vj, 
deals with the theory of the submarine boat and the 
author thinks it necessary to give his readers histories 
of explosives ; of various obsolete torpedoes, and of the 
different types of torpedo craft possessed by the chief 
naval Powers. In these days of Encyclopzdia Britannicas 
and ‘Daily Mail” Year Books such details are quite 
unnecessary in a book dealing with submarine naviga- 
tion. Part VII., numbering 100 odd pages, we could 
well have dispensed with. In it Mr. Burgoyne reprints 
a number of stale magazine and newspaper articles, 
dishes up ancient matter from ‘‘ Chambers’ Journal” 
and ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine”. and incorporates extracts 
from the ‘‘ Leicester Post ” and the ‘‘ Rangoon Gazette”, 
It is true that there are short original contributions 
from Admiral Sir J. Hopkins and Rear-Admiral S, 
Eardley-Wilmot but there is really nothing new or 
weighty An their opinions. 

The fact is that Mr. Burgoyne—full of youthful 
enthusiasm—has been incapable of keeping his scissors 
off any printed matter in any way relating to his subject. 
He has published his scrap-book in two large volumes 
which we fear will appeal neither to the expert nor to 
the lay reader who wishes to keep abreast with scientific 
progress. A capable literary craftsman would have 
from these materials produced a single volume which 
would have given the technical man all he required 
about the history of submarines and their mechanism, 
and would also have satisfied the requirements of those 
who do not wish to go very deeply into the subject. 
This is an age of ceaseless scribbling, and our book- 
shelves groan under the weight of bulky tomes, the 
offspring of scribblers who are unable to digest their facts 
and who understand not the art of compression and selec- 
tion. Public libraries are now common in big towns, 
but those who patronise thern seldom take out works 
dealing with the various branches of science, inven- 
tion and discovery, mainly because so few authors 
have learnt the art of serving up scientific facts in a 
palatable form, or of discussing technical matters in a 
manner that will attract the non-technical mind. One 
could wish that the production of such volumes might 
be entrusted to certain skilled writers who following 
in the footsteps of Tyndall, Huxley, Proctor or Hum- 
boldt would produce books which by their literary charm 
and skilful arrangement would appeal to the great 
reading public. 

As to the future of the submarine boat it is too early 
yet to make any very decided statement. At the pre- 
sent moment it is being tried in the balance. Its 
exploits during French naval manceuvres have de- 
lighted our neighbours across the Channel but have 
shed little light on its real value in warfare. There 
is little doubt that the newest Vickers-Admiralty type 
are the best specimens afloat and are superior to 
the French and American vessels. Just as the earliest 
torpedo and the first torpedo craft were infinitely 
inferior to the ‘‘ Whiteheads ” and destroyers of to-day, 
so we may expect the submarines of twenty years hence 
to be greatly superior fighting machines as compared 
with the boats now figuring in the Navy List. During 
daylight the surface torpedo vessel has little chance of 
sending an ironclad to the bottom; a boat however 
capable of running ‘‘ awash”, i.e., with only her con- 
ning tower above water, and of disappearing entirely 
from sight when required, would stand a very good 
chance of torpedoing a monster battleship io the light of 
day. There is certainly great room for improvement inthe 
diving torpedo boat ; its speed on the surface and below 
must be increased ; its power of vision must be augmented ; 
its radius of action enlarged and its seaworthy pro- 
perties improved before it can be considered a really 
formidable weapon of naval warfare. Inventive brains 
are now at work devising means of developing the 
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mechanism of the underwater boat ; and if rumour may 
be trusted the new British vessels are quite capable of 
acting with a fleet and of doing considerable damage to 
the enemy’s ships. Of course the moral influence of a 
craft navigating beneath the waves is by no means the 
least valuable of its assets, and at present one cannot 
see how a really effective antidote to it is to be found. 

Asto the morality of weapons of under-water warfare 
it is recognised by all except the most rabid of ‘‘ Hague 
enthusiasts ” that the really humane course is to make 
war as deadly as possible, and to get it over in the 
shortest possible time. As to the commercial importance 
of the submarine boat it is to be noted that already 
such craft are being used for wrecking purposes, in the 
coral, sponge, pearl and similar industries. Mr. Simon 
Lake’s ‘‘ Argonaut” and Signor Pino’s vessel are 
instances of the peaceful uses to which the submarine 
may be put. That the under-water boat will play an 
important part in ocean travel seems doubtful, though 
habitual sufferers from sea sickness would welcome a 
liner which would plough its way beneath the sphere of 
the influence of the waves. 

Once and once only has a submarine boat sunk a 
hostile vessel in actual warfare. Mr. Burgoyne men- 
tions the incident which occurred during the American 
Civil War. He tells us that the boat was named the 
“David”. Mr. W. A. Alexander, however, in the 
current number of ‘‘ Munsey’s Magazine”’ says that the 
name of the Confederate boat which sent the ‘‘ Housa- 
tonic” to the bottom was the ‘‘ Hunley”. Mr. Alex- 
ander was the sole survivor of the four crews of eight 
men each which manned her at various times. His 
escape he owed to an accident which prevented him 
from accompanying the boat on the last occasion. That 
many sailors will lose their lives in submarines when 
the ‘‘ real thing” takes place seems inevitable. 


NOVELS. 


“The House on the Sands.” 
London: Lane. 1903. 6s. 
Mr. Marriott is clever, but too intentionally and 
consciously so in a _ violent and explosive way. 
He irritates, even when he convinces. In ‘‘ The 
House on the Sands” he does not-always convince. 
The platonic relationship between Lanyon and Audrey 
Thurston is improbable, and unnecessarily tragic in its 
results. We know that Lanyon is a bore, but we 
are not prepared for his becoming a lunatic. He is 
described quite seriously by another character in the 
book as having ‘‘ reached a position of detachment 
from human affairs, which reminds one of Tolstoi; 
indeed he goes further than Tolstoi; he seems in- 
capable even of indignation”. In the end he is ‘‘capable 
of indignation” to the extent of murder. Sir Peter 
Lawrence is a most incredible and clumsy villain, and 


By Charles Marriott. 


the ladies in the story rather chilling and uninteresting: 


in spite of their almost masculine intelligence. Godfrey 
Julian, the hero, is a somewhat crude and naive 
politician, presented to us in all good faith as ‘‘ a great 
man”. His ‘Imperial Shipping Bill” is an enthusi- 
astic appeal to the nation to strengthen its Imperialism 
by the state control of certain shipping lines. It isa 
somewhat Utopian scheme, the advantages of which 
he claims to be ‘‘ the reorganisation of naval reserve, 
stimulus to emigration, and automatic settlement of 
tariff questions”. Though the idea is in some of 
its aspects commendable and even practicable, the 
working of it would need deeper consideration than 
the vague suggestions thrown out by the wonderful 
Julian. It is doubtful whether the Government would 
gain financially by the responsibility of this very costly 
enterprise of shipping. Nor is it clear how tariff 
questions are to be aided by the mere control of 
merchant vessels; while the cost of providing emi- 
stant transport would be greater than that of the 
Present arrangement. 


“His Heart’s Desire: a Romance.” By Katharine 
' §. Macquoid. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
1903. 6s. 
The unchronicled beginnings of great careers have a 
natural attraction for the novelist. It would be hard 
Nowadays to get a hearing (except from a theatre 


audience) for a psychological novel on the matured 
Julius Cesar, or Richelieu, or Disraeli. The facts are 
common property, and those who are interested by 
them will resent *the novelist’s explanatory patter. 
But to catch your hero young, when no one noted his 
coming greatness, to show how he climbed the first 
rungs, or to demonstrate how in the unrecorded years 
he had nursed the qualities that led him. to success— 
this is an ambition fascinating, legitimate—and hope- 
less. Mrs. Macquoid ‘believes the evolution of 
Richelieu’s character from early youth will be new to 
most readers”. Why, yes.. But will her version of it 
commend itself as true? Her work is most conscien- 
tious, she has read, has pondered, has caught the 
Spirit of the period. But to pin out butterflywise the 
spirit of a political sphinx is a harder matter. Her 
Armand du Plessis is a careful portrait: but a novelist 
can only at best read into the undeveloped youth, the 
aspirant who, in his contemporaries’ judgment, might 
fail or might succeed, the traits noted by study of the 
finished statesman’s recorded actions and words. The 
problem in one form or other defeats most biographers. 
The young Louis XIII. and his mother Marie de Médicis 
are handled with more success than is Richelieu himself : 
naturally, for Mrs. Macquoid is not seeking to describe 
the evolution of their characters, but merely the effect 
which they produce on a spectator. The conflicts of 
love and ambition, generosity and revenge are minutely 
Studied ; but they somehow do not account for the real 
Richelieu. And the novelist refuses the stiffest fence : 
having led Richelieu to a seemingly decisive rebuff, she 
skips several years and reintroduces him at the summit 
of power. How and why did he arrive? We have 
read (with enjoyment) ‘‘ His Heart’s Desire”, but we 
do not know. 


‘The Washingtonians.” By Pauline Bradford Mackie. 
London: Bell. 1903. 6s. 

The writer of this novel has a genuine feeling for 
literature. In thought, expression and style it stands 
out distinctly as a thing apart from the volumes of 
fiction which pour from the press. To come upon it 
suddenly, after a surfeit of popular novels, is like a 
cooling draught to the fevered soul. Here are order 
and orderliness of mind, thought, grace and sympathy. 
The writer has a story to tell and tells it with dignity 
and self-control and with some knowledge of her 
medium. It is a pity, therefore, that the habit of piling 
up adjectives, which seems to offer irresistible attrac- 
tions to women writers, should have possession of her. 
Strength is not to be obtained that way. Too many 
adjectives are not only ineffective as producing a blurred 
result, but have an irritating effect onthe reader. With 
this exception we have nothing but praise for ‘‘ The 
Washingtonians” which is a book not merely for a 
library list, to be read and returned, but deserving an 
honoured place on the bookshelf. 


‘The Burden of Her Youth. 
London: Long. 1903. 6s. 
Mrs. Meade wields a practical pen and turns out her 
** copy” with fatal facility. This story bears the mark 
of the ‘‘ machine-made” plainly upon it. Probably 
written for production in serial form in one of the 
women’s papers, both construction and composition are 
careless. The sordid description of the life of a number 
of girls in one of those huge barracky kind of “‘ settle- 
ments” that exist, we are told, in various parts of 
London for ‘‘ young ladies” engaged in business is 
neither edifying nor particularly interesting. Mrs. 
Meade does not often fail as a story-teller, but ‘‘ The 
Burden of Her Youth” is a colourless production which 
certainly does not add to her reputation as a prolific 
purveyor of what is called ‘‘ high-class ” fiction. 


‘*Blue Blood and Red.” By Lucy Ellen Wadsley. 
London : Elliot Stock. 1903. 

The favourite trick of the writer of novelettes is to 
make blue blood fall in love with red much to the dis- 
turbance of all concerned, and such seems to have been 
the inspiring motive of this volume. Miss Wadsley, 
however, repented her before the close and so the 
simple farming family from Bothorpe turn out heirs to 


By L. T. Meade. 


' the Earlship of Kintare while Mr. Douglas the doctor— 


bitterly scorned by Euder de Mandeville the proud land- 
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owner—is descended from the Black Douglas and 

by chance dispossessed of large estates. It is appalling 
to think of the accumulation of this kind of wordy, un- 
natural fiction going on from year to year, to the 
extravagant waste of time on the part of writers and of 
such readers as they may obtain. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The American Advance.” By Edmund.J, Carpenter. London 
and New York: John Lane. 1903. los. 6d. net. 

In this work the author sketches the territorial ion of 
the United States since the original formation of the Union. 
His book may be recommended as a clear and (on the whole) 
fair-minded statement of the facts in each case ; but the reader 
will be disappointed who expects to find in Mr. Carpenter any- 
thing more than a chronicler. He must be satisfied to receive 
him as a careful and not too prejudiced one. He does not 
justify the disgraceful eedings of President Polk and the 

which brought ut war with Mexico in 1846 and the 
immense annexations which followed. With regard to the 
Oregon dispute, he clearly shows that the apathy of the United 
States Government was all along quite as great as that of our 
own. It may be some satisfaction to Englishmen who are 
ready enough to criticise the supineness of their own Forei 
Office to know that our rivals find in its policy the signs ae 
far-seeing Machiavellian astuteness. Certainly, had we con- 
sented to surrender the territory which is now British Columbia 
to Yankee threats our Government of the day would have 
sacrificed much that will probably go to make up the greatness 
of our Empire ; they would without doubt have sacrificed the 
future of Canada. Fortunately we were not quite so blind as 
to do that. We may perhaps be thankful that the American 
views of the day were narrow and provincial. Mr. Carpenter 
recognises the immense strength of our military and naval 
position on the American Continent ; the facility with which we 
surrender at request to American exigence often leads us to 
believe that our statesmen do not. 


** Essays, Historical and Literary.” In two vols. By John 
Fiske. New York: The Macmillan Company ; London: 
Macmillan. 1902. 17s. net. 

Of the two volumes containing these essays the first is far 
more valuable than the second. It contains lectures addressed 
to American audiences, critical sketches of statesmen who 
moulded the history of the United States during the first fifty 
years of their history. So enlightened and philosophical a 
thinker as the late Mr. Fiske has long been needed to treat 
early American history, too much the sport of writers who have 
been neither. It is deeply to be regretted that his death has 
prevented the fulfilment of a design to write a “ History of the 
American People”. However, the sketches which we have in 
this volume are to be strongly recommended to all readers who 
wish to form an unprejudiced judgment on historical characters 
such as Hamilton, Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, Tyler and Daniel 
Webster of whom most people know little and know that little 
wrong. The historical essays in the second volume are again 
decidedly more valuable than the others, the “Boston Tea- 
Party” contains a reasonable and moderate defence of 
American rebellion, but the “ Fall of New France” is elemen- 
tary. Such papers as “ Reminiscences of Huxley” and “ John 
Tyndall”, while they were no doubt of ephemeral interest as 
magazine articles, are hardly worthy of preservation among the 
writings of a distinguished thinker. These papers too show a 
curious priggishness, not uncommon among scientific writers, 
which exhibits itself in a contemptuous estimate of the oppo- 
nent’s position, due probably to incapacity to understand it. 
This contrasts strangely with Mr. Fiske’s liberal attitude in all 
historical controversies. There his views, even when we think 
them mistaken, are clearly never due to prejudice or impatience 
with the other side. 


“ The of Auguste Comte.” 
Authorised Translation with an Introduction by Frederic 
Harrison. London: Swan Sonnenschein. 1903. 10s. 6d. 

The original of this learned work of Professor Levy-Bruhl 
was published in 1900, and the translation by Mrs. Kath- 
leen De Beaumont-Klein is made with the authority of the 

‘writer and has the recommendation of Mr. Frederic Harrison 

who adds an Introductory Essay reprinted from the “ Speaker” 

for which it was written when the French work appeared. 

M. Levy-Bruhl writes from the point of view of a student of 

philosophy, and Mr. Harrison describes him as though not an 
erent of Comte yet a most sympathetic and discerning 

master of the Positive system. This is a testimony which will 
be of much assistance to those who would be introduced to 

Comte with the feeling that they are listening to an exponent 

whose competence is recognised by Positivists—which cannot 

always be relied upon. It must be noted however that the book 
is concerned only with the Cours de Philésophie Positive, and 
does not include the formal explanation of the Politique 


By L. Levy-Bruhl. 


Positive, which contained the social reorganisation erected by 


~€omte as practical conclusions from his Philosophie. On this 
distinction which separates so widely the Semi-Comtists from 


those of the inner circle M. Levy-Bruhl has an interest; dé. 
cussion in his own Introduction to the work. Comte’s phi, 
sophy constitutes for him the most original part of the phj 

her’s work and its most fruitful and living part. With 
it has been as with other great thinkers that his speculatiys 
efforts for the purpose of establishing practical conclusions have 
been of more enduring interest than those conclusions them, 
selves. 


“The Works of Charles Lamb.” Edited by William Macdonalg 
Vol. III. Critical Essays. London: Dent. 1903. 35, 6g 
In this third volume of his edition Mr. Macdonald in a 
interesting preface explains the principles on which he hg 
included under the general head of criticism the pieces to fy 
found in this volume and excluded other pieces which will hy 
found under the head of “ Essays and Sketches” in the gy. 
ceeding volume. Or rather with characteristic brusqueness he 
says he must wait till then to say why the things to be found 
there will be found there. We must say that Mr. Macdonald 
discrimination is likely enough to be right : and certainly itis 
em oe that in this volume which had to be illustrated wih 
reproductions of old paintings of historic theatrical scenes ang 
actors, and with portraits of actual persons such as the beautify] 
one of charming Fanny Kelly, it would have been incongruoys 
to have had intermixed with them the fancy sketches of My 
Brock. In reference to the publication by Mr. Hollingshead 
last August in “ Harper’s Magazine” of a letter of Lamb’s con. 
taining a proposal of marriage to Miss Kelly, Mr. Macdonald 
gives the history of his discovery, before he knew of the 
letter, in Lamb’s theatrical essays on Miss. Kelly’s acting, indi- 
cations that they were in fact autobiographical and had 
embodied his conclusions in notes which now appear to these 
theatrical pieces. We quite appreciate Mr. Macdonald’s com. 
placency over his trouvaille : and hope he will not find himself 
entangled in any controversy about the originality of it. 
“The Town: its Memorable Characters and Events from 
St. Paul’s to St. James’s.” By Leigh Hunt. 1s. 9d. net, 
This is a reprint of the edition of 1848 with the essential 
illustrations rm an index of persons and places.—* The P 
of Sheridan”. 1s. 3d. net. The text founded on Moore’s edition 
of 1821 with references to later editions.—“ A Rogue's Life” 
By Wilkie Collins. 8¢. net. A reprint of the story which 
appeared in “ Household Words” in 1856.—All the above are 
issued by the Unit Library and well-printed and handy little 
volumes worth reading. 
The Fireside Dickens: “ Bleak House” and “ Little Dorrit’ 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1903. 2s. each net. 
These are the latest volumes of this handsome edition. 
The World’s Classics: “Tristram Shandy”: “The Poems of 
Robert Herrick” : Buckle’s “ History of Civilisation.” 
Three of Mr. Grant Richards’ well-known reprints of famous 
books in this series. 


THEOLOGY. 


“Youth and Duty: Sermons to Harrow Schoolboys.” By 
J. E. C. Welldon. London : Religious Tract Society. 1903 


. 6d. 

Di. Welldon as a preacher to schoolboys has set before him- 
self a very modest aim. He has not made his pulpit a part of 
their intellectual training. No effort is required to follow the 
course of his thought ; in fact, so clear and interesting is he 
that it must have been hard not to listen. But we may wonde 
whether his older and abler pupils have not suffered. Theres 
little or nothing to evoke talent or to stimulate honourable 
ambition. The whole seems to be addressed to boys of fourteen 
or fifteen. There are elementary virtues to be attained, ele 
mentary vices to be resisted ; it is an honour to belong to Harrow 
School and many of them will not need to work for their living. 
Dr. Welldon, so far as his sermons show his wishes, would be 
content to send amenable passmen to the University 
plucky subalterns into the Army. And through all his robust 
exhortation a plaintive note runs. It is saddening that 90 
experienced a master should deem it necessary to devotea 
large share of his eloquence to those dangers which Moberly 
said should always be in a teacher's mind but never on his 
tongue, and that he should foresee the probable downfall ofa 

ceptible number of his pupils. They might have been safer 
if they could have been braced by a keener intellectual life. 
The preface tells us that the volume is an inadequate witness 
to Dr. Welldon’s religious teaching. It was not consistent 
with the dignity of his person and his office that he should 
allow his doctrine to be expurgated by an undenominati 
committee. 


“ Addresses on the Temptation.” By E. L. Hicks. London: 
Macmillan. 1903. 3s. 


These six sermons delivered by Canon Hicks in Manchester 
Cathedral were well worthy of publication, They are admit 
able in their insight into the meaning of the sacred narrative 
and their vigorous moral teaching. There is much in them 
that is new, or at least presented in a novel manner, 
nothing that is commonplace. Canon Hicks is a scholar in the 

(Continued on page 372.) 
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fullest sense, and with a scholar’s instinct has concealed the 
extent of his- knowledge and the-severity of his thought by a 
studied simplicity of diction. . Gracefully as he writes and well 
ais his words are fitted to his thoughts, an ampler style might 
have been better suited to the broad spaces of a cathedral. 


“ A New Earth.” -By J. Adderley: London: Brown, Langham 
and Company. 1903. 38. 6d. 

The series to which this volume belongs is styled “The 
World’s Pulpit”. The great preachers have not adorned their 
sermons with so sounding a title ; and we might have expected 
that lesser divines, when they succumbed to the flattery of 
being advertised in such a fashion, would strive to cut their 
best figure before so impressive an audience Mr. Adderley 
has been content to throw together a slipshod compilation of 
“ Sermons addresses and lectures ”, carelessly written for un- 

ified occasions and sometimes hardly intelligible to those 
who have forgotten, if they ever knew, the phase of ephemeral 
controversy to which allusion is made. A few strange lapses 
from good taste make it evident that he forgot to revise his old 
sermons before sending them to the press. It is a pity, for the 
volume contains a considerable body of sound doctrine and 
many sad truths which deserved to be set before the world with 
more force than Mr. Adderley has troubled to exert. He ought 
to have taken himself and the world which he claims to address 
more seriously. 


“ Studies in Theology.” By J. E. Carpenter and P. H. Wick- 
steed. London: Dent. 1903. 5s. net. 

The Unitarianism with which Maurice reasoned in his 
“ Kingdom of Christ ”, and which found its poetical expression 
in the hymn “ Nearer, my God, to Thee”, was a very definite 
form of belief, however undogmatic. Modern Unitarianism as 
expounded by the able authors of the present volume is engaged 
in studying religion from outside in all its phases, none of 
which, not even the Christian, differs otherwise than in degree 
of elevation, from other cognate manifestations of the same 
human tendency. Examining all impartially from without, 
the writers have no experimental acquaintance with any as a 
motive force ; and their very impartiality hoists them into that 
position of the superior person which is as fatal to the 
prospect of attaining knowledge as it is repugnant to the feelings 
of the average Englishman. Mr. Wicksteed, indeed, confesses 
that in one of its phases the Unitarianism of the day is to 
many minds indistinguishable from Agnosticism. Any serious- 
minded and unselfish citizen who prefers the newspaper at home 
to attendance at church might be enrolled in these accommo- 
dating ranks. But it is difficult to see why a religious organi- 
sation and theological colleges should be necessary. A society 
like that for Psychical Research would meet every require- 
ment. These addresses, however, have been given for the most 
part at annual meetings and college assemblies of the usual 
nonconformist type, and in the latter case in defiance of the 
emphatic pronouncement of Harnack that for purposes of 
theological education every religious phenomenon that need 
be examined can be found in Christian history. Mr. Charles 
Booth in his study of religion ‘in London has stated that a 
secession is going on from Unitarianism to Independency, 
and this book bears every sign of proceeding from a society in 
the last stage of dissolution. But it is written with great 
ability and is animated by a fervid and intelligent theism and 
by a zeal for righteousness and social progress. 


“Sincerity and Subscription: a Plea for Toleration in the 
Church of England.” By H. Hensley Henson. London : 
Macmillan. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1903. Is. net. 

Canon Henson is still busy. He has demolished episcopacy 
and the Athanasian Creed, and now he is attacking the doctrine 
of the Virgin birth, with a tilt at clerical celibacy by the way ; 
we have not had the Fall .and Original Sin yet, but no doubt 
they will come soon. The present volume contains two 
sermons, the first of which darkly hints at articles in the Creed 
which “honest” students may be unable to accept, while the 
second bids us take heart and believe that criticism will not 
after all deprive us of anything really essential to the faith. A 
rather thin note to the first Sermon sums up the New Testa- 
ment witness to the Virgin birth unfavourably. Canon Henson 
is as usual forcible and eloquent; but he has not contri- 
buted much to the discussion of the question and we wish he 
would not always speak of the writers on his own side as 
“honest” in a way that suggests his opponents are not. 


“The Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief.” By G. P. 

. Fisher. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1902. Ios. 6d. 

“A Manual of Theology.” By T. B. Strong. London: Black. 
1903. 

We are glad that these books have reached a second edition. 
Dr. Fisher’s has long been known as an extremely useful hand- 
book of apologetics ; we do not remember having met one 
which covers so much ground, and covers it so well, within the 
limits of a°single volume. But the first edition was published 
more than twenty years ago; events have moved rapidly in 
the field of biblical criticism since that time, and several 
chapters have long needed to be revised and brought up to 
date. Dr. Fisher has spared neither time nor trouble in doing 


this, and indeed has rewritten much of the book ; and in its 
new form we can unreservedly recommend it. The Dean of 
Christ Church set himself a slightly different task when he 
compiled his manual, which he has now enlarged to double its 
original size. His aim is rather to explain what Theology j 
=t to justify its methods and conclusions. In doing this he jg 
of course largely occupied with Christian evidences and his 
book is as much an “apology” as Dr. Fisher's ; but he goes 
further for he includes Church doctrine in his scheme, th 

he strangely does not discuss the inspiration of the Scriptures 
on which that doctrine is founded. His interests indeed ap 
mainly speculative and philosophical and we wish he had saiq 
more on the purely critical side of some problems, such as the 
date and composition of the Old Testament books, or the 
Virgin birth of our Lord. But still he has given us a thoughtfyl 
and useful introduction to the study of Theology. 


“Christian Difficulties in the Second and Twentieth Centuries, 

a Study of Marcion and his Relation to Modern Thought” 

By F. J. Foakes Jackson. The Hulsean Lectures 1902-3 

Cambridge: W. Heffer. London: E. Arnold. 1993, 
35. 6d. net. 

There is nothing new under the sun, not even in heresies; 
people make the same mistakes age after age ; Hooker declared 
that all possible heresies on the subject of the Incarnation 
could be reduced to four. In Origen’s “contra Celsum” we 
find that there is hardly a single objection to Christianity 
which had not been made and faced by the third century ; and 
these Hulsean lectures are devoted to showing that the last 
and least gnostic of the gnostic teachers—Marcion—was 4 
speculator of a very modern type. Mr. Jackson is himselfa 
careful student of contemporary thought, and he has shown 
considerable ingenuity in pointing out the resemblances 
between the religious difficulties of the second and those of the 
twentieth centuries. We think he has indeed carried the 
parallel too far and we cannot believe that the docetic Christ 
of the gnostic has anything in common with the human teacher 
of the modern radical critic ; it may be true that both are 
“ docetists” in worshipping a Saviour who is not the Christ of 
the Gospels, but they differ absolutely in their reconstruction 
of Him; to -Marcion Christ might be divine but He was 
certainly not human, to the modern critic He is human and 
nothing more. With this one exception we find ourselves in 
thorough agreement with Mr. Jackson, whose ‘lectures are 
interesting as well as scholarly. 
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Theology, at composition fees, or students may attend the separate classes. 
Preparations for all examinations of the London University. 
MICHAELMAS TERM commences OcToneEr rst. 
a, Prospectuses and all information apply to the SecrETARY, King’s College, 
rand, W.C. 
WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, Kensington.— Michaelmas Term commences 


Octoher 12th. Apply to the VicE-PRINCIPAL, 13 Kensington Square. 


ST. MARTIN’S, BEXHILL. 
MR. AUSTIN BROWN, B.A., 


Trinity Ha!l, Cambridge, 
Prepares a few Boys for the Public Schools. The place and the 
system are particularly adapted to the needs of delicate boys. 
Prospectus and references on application. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR DAUCHTERS OF CENTLEMEN. 
EADMISTRESS of excellent Private School in 


one of the healthiest positions near London, offers unusual advantages 
for TWO PUPILS to be received at reduced fees. Music, languages, painting, 
tennis, &c.—"* Scnoot,” care of J. E. May, 68 Fleet Street, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


° CURRENT ACCOUNTS. ° 
2% 
yA DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 2: 
on Deposits, repayable on demand. o 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
Loftpon.” 


APOLLO THEATRE, 


TO-NIGHT ard EVERY EVENING at 8. 
A New Musical Play, 
THE GIRL FROM KAY'S. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 


Lessee, Mr. WM. GREET. 
Under the management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15. New Edition of THE MEDAL AND THE 
MAID. Book by Owen Hall. | Music by Sidney 'ones New Scenes. New- 
Songs. New Dances. MATINEE, WEDNESDAY NEXT at 2.15. 


EMPIRE THEATRE. ~ LEICESTER SQUARE. 


GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLETS, “THE MILLINER DUCHESS.” 
BAL 
MAGNIFICENT VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office fram 11 tills. CHartes Morton, Manager. 


’ 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL... 
EVERY EVENING at 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 1s., 25.. 38-. 58.; Season Tickets (Transferable), 9 weeks, 1, 2, 3, 5 guineas, 
at the Hall, and R. NEwMAN, Manager, 320 Regent Street, W. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** Lams” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral.. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. ; 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


ENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
m4 INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purch Speci: ber post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonvon. Codes: Unicope and A B C. 
Telephone : CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
OBSERVATIONS OF A NATURALIST IN THE 


4 ption its 
Characters. Illustrated. 8vo. 15s. net. (Tuesday. 


THE LIFE OF GIORDANO BRUNO. By J. Lewis 


M‘INTYRE, M.A., D.Sc., Anderson Lecturer in the Uni 
With Photogravure Plate. ros. net. 


Extra crown 8vo. sewed, 1s. net. 


SIR NORMAN LOCKYER’S ADDRESS delivered 


before the British Association. 
on THE INFLUENCE OF BRAIN-POWER ON HISTORY. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—VZW VOLUME. 
POETRY OF THOMAS MOORE. Selected and 


Arranged by C. LITTON FALKINER. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


_ THE BEST NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 


McTODD. 
ROSA N. CAREY. 
PASSACE PERILOUS. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN. . 
THE METTLE OF THE PASTURE. 


FOURTH EDITION, REVISED. 


THE THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, with 
SOME OF IIS APPLICATIONS TO ECONOMIC POLICY. By C. E. 
BASTABLE, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Dubin. Crown 8vo. 3%. 6d. net. 


*,* Macmillan’s List of Autumn Announcements post- 
free on application. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


| Mr. Heinemann’s ILLUSTRATED 


AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT LIST 
: will be. sent post free to any 
address on application. 


'| London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


_ By Special Newspaper Train from London 


News 


LEICESTER on me 6.30. 
NOTTINGHAN  ..... = 6.30. 
RUGBY oon 6.30. 
‘Other Midland and Northern Towns at an early hour, 


Sold by all Newsagents and at all Railway Bookstalls 


OR POST FREE: 
*One Week, 9d.; Four Weeks, 3/-; One Quarter, 9/9. 


‘BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS, 
ART. 

‘*Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture”: Michael 
Buonarroti (Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower). Bell. ss, 

** Little Books on Art” : George Romney (George Paston) ; A Little 
Gallery of Romney. Methuen. 2s. 6d. net each. 

Donatello (Lord Balcarres). Duckworth. 6s. net. 

Artist’s Library”: Van Dyck (Lionel* Cust. 2 vols,), 
Unicorn Press. 55. net. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Anna Swanwick : A Memoir (Mary L. Bruce). Unwin. 65. net, 
Ulrich Zwingli (Samuel Simpson). Hodder and Stoughtgn. 55, 


FICTION. 
The eae Normanhurst (Edward H. Cooper). Grant Richards, 


Se 

A Doctor of Philosophy (C. T. Brady). sr 35. 6d. 

Rainbow Island (Louis Tracy). Ward, Lock. 

McTodd (Cutcliffe Hyne); A Passage ns lng Rosa N. Carey), 
Macmillan. 6s. each. 

The Pool in the Desert (Sara Jeannette Duncan); The Enthusiag 
(Adeline Sergeant); The Literary Sense (E. Nesbit); The 
Truthful Liar (Mrs. David G. Ritchie) ; The Woman who Dareg 
(C. N. Williamson). Methuen. 6s. each. 

Archie Wynward (Harry Tighe). Sonnenschein. 6s. 

A Daughter of the Pit (Margaret Doyle Jackson). Cassell. 6s, 

The Shadow of Victory (Myrtle Reed). Putnams. 6s. 

The Elder Macgregor (Charles Hannan). Everett. 1s. 

Unto the Third Generation (M. P. Shiel). Chatto and Windus, 6s, 

The House of Sin (Marcelle Tinayre). Maclaren. 6s. 

That Fast Miss Blount (Roy Horniman). Unwin. 6s. 

The Woding of Judith (S. B. Kennedy); Cynthia’s Ideal (Adeline 
Sergeant). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. each. 

The Stolen Emperor (Mrs. Hugh Fraser) ; The Island of Sorrow 
(George Gilbert). Long. 6s. each. 


NATURAL HIsToRY AND SPporRT. 


Life and Sport in China (Oliver G. Ready). Chapman and Hall, 
10s. 6d. net. 

‘“‘The Hunting Library”: Vol. I.: Hare Hunting and Harriers 
(H. A. Bryden). Grant Richards. 75. 6d. net. 

The Bird Book (A. J. R. Roberts). Lane. 3s. net. 

The Kindred of the Wild (Charles G. D. Roberts). Duckworth, 
6s. net. 

REPRINTS. 

The Scarlet Letter (Nathaniel Hawthorne). Lane. 2s. net. 

Denis Duval, Lovel the Widower, &c. (W. M. Thackeray), 3s. net; 
The Temple Classics’: Howell’s Letters (3 vols.) ; Browning’s 
Pippa Passes, 1s. 6d. neteach. Dent. 

The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb: Vol. II. : Elia and the Last 
Essays of Elia, 7s. 6¢.; Micro-Cosmographie (from the Edition 
of 1633), 2s. net; Poems by John Keats and Essays of Francis 
Bacon, 15. 6d. net each; The English Dance of Death (2 vols.), 
gs. net. Methuen. 

‘Newnes’ Thin Paper Reprints of Famous Novels”: Richard 
Savage (Charles Whitehead). Newnes. 3s. net. 

Poems (George Meredith. 2 vols). Constable. 5s. net. 

The Works of Rabelais (3 vols. Translated by Urquhart and 
Motteaux. The Museum Edition). Gibbings. 35. 6d. net. 

** The Mermaid Series”: Richard Steele (G. A. Aitken) ; Christopher 
Marlowe (Havelock | Ellis); Thomas Otway (The Hon. Roden 
Noel) ; William Congreve (A. Charles Ewald). Unwin. 2s. 6d. 
net each. 

ScHOOL Books. 

Dent’s New First French Book (S. Alge and Walter Rippmann). 
Dent. Is. 6d. net. 

THEOLOGY. 

Wonderful Words and Works (G. W. Allen). Skeffingtons. 55. 

The Hittites (A. H. Sayce). R.T.S. 25. 

An Introduction to the Early History of Christian Doctrine (J. F. 
Bethune-Baker). Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

The Fall and Original Sin (F. R. Tennant). Cambridge: At the 
University Press, 9s. net. 

Abraham and the Patriarchal Age (Professor Duff); David the Hero 
King of Israel (Rev. W. J. Knox Little). Dent. gd. net each. 

The Men of - eaates (Albert J. Southouse). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 

Some Fruits of ks (William Penn). Constable. 1s. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL. 


The Thames (Sir Walter Besant). Black. ts. 6d. net. 
‘¢ The Little Guides”: Buckinghamshire (E. S. Roscoe). Methuen. 


35. 
VERSE. 
Pearson’s Irish Reciter and Reader. Pearson. 25. 6d. 
wa and Veronica and other Poems (Kaufmann C. Spiers). Nutt. 


Ociien League Ballads (By Jim’s Wife). Skeffington. 2s. 6d. 
Soliloquies in Song (Marcus S. C. Rickards). J. Baker and Sons. 
6d. net 


35- 
Poems (Charles G. D. Roberts). Constable. 65. net 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Alien Immigrant, The (Major W. Evans-Gordon). Leinemann. 6s. 
net, 
Baconian Mint, The: Its Claims Examined (William Willis). 
Low. 2s. net. 


(Continued on page 376.) 
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19 September, 1903 


The Saturday Review. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S List. 


price ONE SHILLING net, sewed. 
Also bound in cloth, priee is. 6d. net. 


ECONOMIC NOTES 
INSULAR FREE TRADE. 


The Right Hon. 


ARTHUR JAMES BALPOUR, M P. 


yeW BOOK BY THE LATE PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 
THE SILESIAN HORSEHERD 


(DAS PFERDEBURLA): 
Questions of the Hour answéred by F. MAX MULLER. 
Translated by OSCAR A. FECHTER, 
With a Preface by J. EsTLiIn CARPENTER. 
Crown 8yvo. 5s. [Next week. 

** This is a translation of a work which was published some years 
lack in Gerntany, bat which is now for the first time translated into 
English. It consists of a controversy on religion carried on between 
Professor Max Miiller and an unknown corvesponient in America. 


YEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ MY LADY OF ORANGE.” 
THE MASTER OF GRAY. 


A Tale of the Days of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
By H. C. BAILEY. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. [Next week. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


READY TO-DAY. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL 
publish 
Mr. H. G. WELLS’S 
Important New Work 


MANKIND IN THE MAKING 


In which, regarded in relation to its author’s earlier 
work ANTICIPATIONS, is embodied an elaborate, 
original, and convincing theory of the social evolution 
of the human race. 


MANKIND IN THE MAKING. 


READY TO-DAY. 


MANKIND IN THE MAKING. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES TO-DAY. 


MANKIND IN THE MAKING. 


The Most Arresting Sociological Study of its Time. 


Crown 8vo. ys. 6d. 


ALL BOOKSELLERS TO-DAY. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES TO-DAY. 


London ; CHAPMAN and HALL, Lid., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’s New Books 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. FULLER MAITLAND. 
ON SEPTEMBER 21st.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PRIORS ROOTHING. 


By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, 


Author of ‘‘ Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre,” Author 
with Sir Frederick Pollock of ‘* The Etchingham Letters.” 


*,* The story is told by a heen-eyed diarist who chronicles the doings 
and sayings of her neighbours in a country district in which she has 
settled. The character-sketches are alternatively full of sympathy and 
¢ quiet irony. 


Mr. Seton 
New Novel. 
BARLASGH OF THE GUARD 


**is, without doubt, the finest thing of its kind that Mr. Merriman 
has yet accomplished in fiction. Barlasch is a masterpiece.”— World. 


BARLASCH OF THE GUARD 


‘* has all the vivid concentration which is the note of Mr. Merriman’s 
method ; and the result is a narrative without a dull or dry moment.” 
Globe. 


BARLASCH OF THE GUARD 


‘is one of those creations which the world will not willingly let die. 
Peeves A closely-knit and dramatic story, which carries us on breathlessly 
from beginning to end.”—Dazly Telegraph. 


BARLASCH OF THE GUARD 


‘¢ stands out remarkably from the common rin of fiction. Mr. Seton 


Merriman has won his position by giving his very best.” 
British Weekly. 


BARLASCH OF THE GUARD 


‘is a beautiful piece of workmanship, lovingly set with jewels worthy 
of it.”—Dazly News. 


BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


AUTHOR’S EDITION. 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. have pleaswre 
in announcing the Publication of 


A COLLECTED EDITION OF 


A. CONAN DOYLE’S NOVELS. 


IN TWELVE VOLUMES. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTORY PREFACE AND TWO PHOTOGRAVURE 
ILLUSTRATIONS TO EACH VOLUME. 


Large crown 8vo. 6s, each net. 


This edition of Sin A. CONAN Doy.e’s Novels is limited to 1,000 
sets, the first volume of each set being signed and numbered, and 
the volumes are not sold separately. - 


CoNTENTS OF THE VOLUMES: 


1. THE WHITE COMPANY. 9. A DUET, WITH AN OCCA- 
2. MICAH CLARKE. SIONAL CHORUS. 


3. THE REFUGEES. 10. THE> TRAGEDY OF THE 


4. RODNEY STONE. 
*KOROSKO”; THE GREEN 
5. ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK FLA. ama Stories of 


HOLMES. 
War and Sport. . 
IRS F HERLOCK 
11. THE STARK-MUNRO. LET- 


TERS; ROUND THE RED 


7. A STUDY IN SCARLET; THE 


SIGN OF FOUR. LAMP. 
8. THE GREAT SHADOW; | 12. THE EXPLOITS OF’ BRIGA- 
UNCLE BERNAC. DIER GERARD. 


*.* Volumes 1. to IV. will be published on September 24th; Volumes V. to- 
VIII. on October 15th ; and Volumes IX. to XII. on November x6th. 


PROSPEC TUS POST APPLE. ATION. 


Lonéon : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8. W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


19 September, 1903 


Important Offer to Readers of the 
“ Saturday Review.” 


THE REFORMER’S BOOKSHELF. 


_ Aseries of I9 Volumes on vital subjects, written 
by such specialists as L. T. Hobhouse, George 
Jacob Holyoake, Henry Dunckley, Thorold Rogers, 
and the Rt. Honble. John Morley, 


NOW OFFERED ON THE INSTALMENT PLAN AT HALF PRICE. 


The published price of these Volumes is 
£3 6s. 6d., but we are able to offer them to our 
readers, for a short time only, at half price, viz. 
LI 13s. 3d., in instalments, or, if you prefer to 
pay cash, a further discount of Js. 3d. may be 
deducted. 


MR, CHAMBERLAIN’S FISCAL POLICY, 


At the present moment, when the one topic of 
discussion is Mr. Chamberlain's new fiscal policy, 
allthinking men and women should read Mr. John 
Morley's authoritative life of Richard Cobden. 


WE OFFER THIS STANDARD BIOGRAPHY AT HALF PRICE. 
THIS OFFER CANNOT REMAIN OPEN INDEFINITELY. 

Hundreds of these Volumes have been sold at 
the full price of 3s. 6d., making 23 6s. 6d. the 
set, and were a bargain even then; but now when 
the great fiscal principles with which they deal 
are being discussed, we offer them on the instal- 
ment plan at HALF PRICE. 
Fill up the Order Form below and send without delay, or you may 

too late. . 


LIST OF THE VOLUMES. 


1.—THE ENGLISH PEASANT : HIS PAST AND PRESENT. 
By RicHARD HEATH. 

2.—THE LABOUR MOVEMENT. By L. T. Hosuouss, M.A. 
Preface by R. B. HALDANE, M.P. 

and 4.—SIXTY YEARS OF AN AGITATOR’S LIFE: 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 2 Vols. 
Fourth Edition. 

joont 6.—BAMFORD’S PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A 
RADICAL. Edited and with an Introduction by HENRY DUNCKLEY 
(** VERAX ”). 2 Vols. « 

7 and 8.—THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF 
HISTORY : Lectures on Political Economy and its History, delivered 
at Oxford 1887-1888. By Prof. THOROLD ROGERS. 2 Vols. 

9 and 10.—THE INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Prof. THoroLp RocErs. 2 Vols. 

11 and 12.—CHARLES BRADLAUGH: HIS LIFE AND 
WORK. By his Daughter. 2 Vols. ; 

13 and 14.—THE INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS, selected from the Writings of William White, with a 
Preparatory Note by his Son, and an [Introduction by Justin 
McCarthy, M.P. 

16.—LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. By Joun Mortey. 
2 Vols. - 

17.—THE GLADSTONE COLONY. By 
Hocan, M.P. 

18.—COBDEN (RICHARD) AND THE JUBILEE OF FREE 
TRADE.—By Leroy-Beautiev, HENRY DUNCKLEY (‘‘ VERAX”), 
Dr. THEODOR BaRTH, the Right Hon. LEONARD CouRTNEY, M.P., 
and the Right Hon. CHARLES VILLIERS, M.P., with Introduction 
by Richard Gowing, Secretary of the Cobden Club. 


19.—POLITICAL CRIME. By Lovis Proat. 
SUBSCRIPTION—Order Form. 


JAMEs FRANCIS 


To Tue Sarurpay Review, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

I enclose 11/3.' Please send me THE REFORMER’S BOOKSHELF, 
Bound in Cloth, for which I agree to make to you, or anyone you appoint, 2 
further payments of 11/- each. 

My next payment one month after delivery of the complete 19 volumes, and my 
subsequent payments.upon the corresponding, day of each month following. The 
volumes not being my property until paid for,-I engage that I will not dispose of 
them before my payments are completed. If An sg you are unable to fill 


this order, the return of my deposit shall cancel jer. 


Sigmed 
Free Delivery in (Mr., Mrs., Miss, or title.) 
Dist i  oncid Rank or Occupation 
that District at the L ah 
"s cost. Address....+ eee 
By +-[lndicate here Rail or Carriers. 


' Those who prefer to pay cash may deduct a further discount of 1s. 3d. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 


Bibliography, A, of the Works of Robert Louis Stevenson (Colonel 
W. F. Prideaux). Frank Hollings. tos. 6d. net. 
Case of The Fox, The (William Stanley). Truslove and Hanson, 
6d. 


2s. 4 

Disciples, The, at Sais and other Fragments by Novalis, Methuen, 
35. 6d. 

Essay, An, on Comedy (George Meredith). Constable. 6s, 

Great Inquiry, The (H. B. Ornamented with sharp cuts by G. K, C). 
Duckworth. Is. net. 

How to Become an Author (Arnold Bennett). Pearson. 55, 

Life of the State, The (Geraldine Hodgson). Marshall. 2s. 6¢, 

Mankind in the Making (H. G. Wells). Chapman and Hall. 75, gy 


Shakespeare’s Home-Land (W, S, Brassington). Dent. 7s, 6¢, net, 
Tariff Problem, The (W. J. Ashley). King. 2s. 6d. net. 
Theory of International Trade (C. F. Bastable). Macmillan. 3s, 6g 


** Woman’s Library, The”: The Lighter Branches of Agriculture 
(E. Bradley and Bertha la Mothe). Chapman and Hall, 55, net, 

Wonderful Century, The (A. R. Wallace). Sonnenschein. 7s, §¢ 
net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER :—La Revue (Ancieny, 
“« Revue des Revues”), 1ft.30; The Indian Review; Rivist, 
Ligure (Genova) ; The Bookseller, 62. ; Art, Is.; Ord och 
Bild (Stockholm), 147.; The Open Court, 1oc.; The North 
American Review, 2s. 6d. 


PUBLIC 


The Only Paper which proves that there are 
two sides to every question. 


Special Articles: 


THE GREAT UPHEAVAL, or “DAHN 
WID JOE!” 


SIR HARRY JOHNSTON, Pervert. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT MYSELF — IV. 
Mr. Winston Churchill. 


Price 2d. weekly. 


Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


A JUDICIAL SELECTION. 


The Articles in this Series appeared in the SATURDAY 
Review :—11 /u/y, The Lord Chief Justice; 18 /us, 
Mr. Justice Wright ; 25 /«/y, Mr. Justice Grantham 
and Mr. Justice Lawrance ; 1 August, The Master of 
the Rolls; 8 Augus¢, The Lord Chancellor. 


LA REYVUE 
(Ancienne REVUE DES REYUES). 


Un Numéro spécimen 24 Numéros par an. 
SUR DEMANDE. XIIe ANNEE, Richement illustrés. 
Peu de mots, beaucoup didées. Directeur: Jean Finot. 


Au prix de 24 fr., on a un abonnement d’ws an pour LA REVUE, RicHEMENT 
ILLUST: 

“ Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (Atex. Dumas Fits), car ** LA REVUE 
est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les plus intéressantes, les 
plus passionnantes” (FRANCISQUE Sarcgy); “rien n est plus utile que ce 
de l’esprit humain” (E. Zora); “‘elle a conquis une situation brillante et pré- 
pondérante parmi les grandes revues francaises et étrangéres (Les Débats). ? 

La Revue parait Ze rer et Je 15 de chaque mois et ne publie que des articles 
inédits signés par les plus grands noms francais et étrangers. 
~ La Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles patds dans le 
périodiques @u monde entier, caricatures politiques, des romans 
nouvelles, dernitres inventions et découvertes, etc. etc. ‘ 

La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie ose 
volumes, ornés d’environ 1s00 gravures et contenant plus de 400 articles, 
nouvelles, romans, etc. 

Les Abonnés regoivent de nombreuses primes de valeur. (Demander nos Pre 
spectus.) 

vabonne ais dans tous les bureaus de poste dela France et de I'étrange? 
du monde entier et dans les bureaux de La, 


Rédaction et Administration ; 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 
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The Saturday Review. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


BELGRADE, 
THE WHITE CITY OF DEATH. 


BEING THE TRUE HISTORY OF KING ALEXANDER OF SERVIA, 
AND OF QUEEN DRAGA, 


By MRS. NORTHESK WILSON. 


[llustrated with over 30 Portraits, Views, and Facsimile of the late 
King’s Autograph. 


Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. net. 


“This is a pict and vig: record of the rival dynasties of the Kara- 
georges and the Obrenovitch The last chapter—* Revolution and Murder ’—is 
agraphic account of the final catastrophe......It is a timely book, vigorously con- 
ceived and admirably printed and illustrated.” —Daily News. 

“4 terrible tragedy such as that so recently enacted in the Royal Palace at 
Belgrade will not readily pass out of mind, but this volume has evidently been 
written on the principle that there is nothing like ‘ striking while the iron is hot.’ 
In other words, Russia is accused of scheming for the marriage of Draga as a 
certain means of getting rid of the Obrenovitch dynasty. Here the writer certainly 
does not mince her language, whatever may be the basis for her sweeping accusa- 
tions.....A most valuable feature of the volume is its fine collection of portraits of 
Royal personages and other notabilities.”—Scotsman. 

“ It is interesting to have these facts set forth in book form, with a sample of the 
folk-lore and songs of the people responsible for such deeds. Much stress is laid 
upon the accuracy of clairvoyance......With all King Milan’s sins and wickedness 
he is declared to have cherished a great love for his son, and when, under the influ- 
ence of Draga, Alexander issued the order that his father should be shot if ever he 
set foot in Servia again, it broke the exile’s heart."—Daily Telegraph. 

“The main interest of the book centres in Queen Draga, and Mrs. Wilson shows 
much impartiality and discrimination in dealing with a very tangled subject...... 
Profusely illustrated with portraits of the various actors in the history and 
tragedies of recent Servian politics, and contains an appendix which brings the 
chronicle of events down to date.” —Morning Post. 


HORSEBREEDING and MANAGEMENT. 
By Frevc. Apye. With Photographic Illustrations of varicus Breeds. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, ros. 6d. net. 

ConTENTS :~Influence of the Turf on Horsebreeding—Breeding Army Horses— 

Heavy and Light Draught eecuiherenattas Ponies—The Queen’s Premium 

Shires—Mules, &c. 


Uniform with ‘‘ Barton’s Veterinary Manual for Horse Owners.” 
BREAKING AND TRAINING HORSES. 


By Frank T. Barron, M.R.C.V.S., Author of “‘Our Friend the Horse.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. net. Fully Ilustrated from ‘Original Photographs. 


THE RUNAWAY. Being a New and Complete 
Story written by Mr. Nat Gould for ‘‘NAT GOULD’S ANNUAL,” 
1903-4, 160 pp. medium $vo. Illustrated Wrapper. 1s. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WORK ON THE GAME LAWS, 
NEW EDITION OF 


SHOTS FROM A LAWYER’S GUN. By 
Nicuoras Everitt. Profusely Illustrated. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


“Tt is the most unconventional law book ever written, the expesition being 
agrecably qualified by teriniewe imaginative passages full of character. The 
new edition gives the book with humorous illustrations, and with several new 
chapters, conspicuous amon = is one dealing with the sportsman and his 

se. The work seems likely to @ greater favourite than ever with sporting 
readers who want to know a little law.” —ScotsMan. 


BEFORE THE BRITISH RAJ. A New and Thrilling Novel 
of Anglo-Indian Life and Adventure. By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 
THE MARK OF THE BROAD ARROW;; or, the Life 
of a Convict. By No, 77. 
A MODERN “VERDANT GREEN.” 
MR. SILLIFANT SUCKOOTHUMB, and other Oxford 


Yarns, By the Rev. Compron Reape. Illustrated. 
THE ELDER MACGREGOR. By CuarLes HANNAN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Captive of Pekin.” Cover designed by Cuas. HAsSALL. 1s. 


GOLF PLAYS AND RECITATIONS. Written and Illus- 
trated by R. ANDRE. Compiled for the use of Golf Clubs, Dinners, &c. 


THE SCARLET JACKET. By Lzeon Breaker, the Aus- 
tralian Novelist, Author of the successful racing novel “‘ Riding to Win.” 


Of which the Sportsman says : ‘‘ We ma: Cueiety trust there are more Breakers 
ahead, or, we should say, more ‘ane took by 


LOW WATER. By Nat Gowtp. 


“RUBBED OUT.” A Thrilling Story of the Turf. By REGINALD 
Barnett, Author of ‘‘ The Devil's Whisper.” > 


New Catalogue and Prospectuses Free on Application, — 
London: R.A. EVERETT & CO., LTD., 42, Essex Street,, W.C. 


G. A. DEWAR’S 


Country Books. 


H. M. GILBERT & SON, 


WINCHESTER, 
Supply any of these: 


THE BIRDS IN OUR WOOD. 


7s. 6d. 


“One of the most delightful books which I have 
ever read.”—Dean Hote. 


‘* This delightful book...... A nursery classic is a joy for ever.” 
Daily Mail. 

A very charming book.” —Morning Post. 

Full of poetry of the woods.” —Spectator. 


**The great principles of evolution, though the actual word is 
nowhere used, are touched in such a manner that the reader who 
approaches them in later years will find that he brings with him 
something which he has learned almost unconsciously.” 

Land and Water. 


**We can learn from him many things that are not recorded in 
scientific handbooks.” — Westminster Gazette. 


‘* The youthful naturalist would be charmed into admiring silence 
by the gift of ‘The Birds in Our Wood.’”—TZruth. 


HAMPSHIRE : 


Its Story and Scenery. 
4s. 6d. net. 
(In Dent’s County Guides.) 
‘* After a wide and practical experience of guide-books for nearly 


forty years we have no hesitation in saying that it is the best of its 
size (350 pp.) that we have as yet seen.” —Athenaum. 


‘When the writing of a guide-book falls into the hands of such 
a manas Mr. Dewar it is certain that something very far above the 
old-fashioned guide-book will be the result. We rejoice that the 
writing. of guide-books has come into the hands of men of fine 
taste, large appreciation, and delicate style.”—Daily Chronicle, 


** A charming little book.” —Dazly Mail. 
‘* Has exercised over me an intense fascination.” — Country Life. 


WILD LIFE IN 
HAMPSHIRE HIGHLANDS. 


7s. 6d. net. 
** Open the book and you are in the sweet of the year.” 
Saturday Review. 
‘‘ This really fascinating little book.”—Standard. 
Mr. Dewar’s charming book.”—-Daily Chronicle. 
*< All lovers of wild Nature will read the book with delight.” 


THE BOOK OF 
THE DRY FLY. 


15s. net. 
“© The standard work upon the subject.”— Westminster Gazette. 
“< That standard work, ‘ The Book of the Dry Fly.’”—Speaker. 
‘* That rare thing, a veritable addition to the genuine literature of 
angling.” —Standard. 
Dewar is the Charles fishing 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
Text-Books for the Oxford and Gambridge Local Exams., Tee Oxford and Cambridge 
Sohools Exams., London University and College of Preceptors’ Exams. 


LATIN. 
MACMILLAN'S LATIN COURSE. A. M. .. oe eo ee 
—— Second Part. A. M, ¢ k.and W. E. P. Pantin ae os 
—— Third Part. W. Ey P.-Pantin & oe oe 


KEY, 4s. 6d. net. 
MAGHILLAN'S ORORTER LATIN COURSE. A.M.Cook .. .. 
48. 
—— Second Part. A. M. Cook and W. E. P. Pantin ee ee 
KEY, 4s, 6d. net. 
NALL'S ELEMENTARY LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
AL®ORD’S LATIN PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION .. 
WELCH AND DUFFIELD’S EXERCISES IN UNSEEN TRANSLA- 
TION IN LATIN... 
RUSSELL’S LATIN ELEGIACS “AND PROSODY RHYMES FOR 
BEGINWERS . 


POSTGATE’S SERwO ‘LATINUS. A Short Guide to’ Latin Prose Com- 


position, New I mpression Revised . ee 
,toS New Impressi "Revised, 6d. net. 
CESARS GALLIC WAR. Joun Bonpand A.S. WALPOLE .. 
WAR— 


Book I. S. WaLpoLg, 1s. 6d. 
II. Il. W. G. 1s. 6d. 
Kk IV. Crement Bryans, 1s. 
V. C. Corseck, ts. 6d. 
CICERO’S PRO LEGE MANILIA. A. S. Witxins os? 
PRO ARCHIA. G.H. Nau... se oe oe 
—— PRO MURENA. J. H. Freese .. ah 
EUTROPIVUS. Books I. andII. w. Wace: and C. G. 


ODES— 
Book I. = E. Pace (Elementary Classics), 1s. 6d. (Classical 


Series), 2 
E. Pace (ilementary Classics), 1s. 6d. (Classical 
Series). 2s. 
HORACE’S EPISTLES AND ARS POETICA. A. S. Witxins we 
LIVY. Book I. H. M. Sreruenson .. ae 
LIVY.—Books II. and III. H.M. 
LIVY.—Book XXI. J. E. Metuuisx .. 
PLAUTUS'S CAPTIVI. A.R.S. Hatipe ... os 
TERENC8’S PHORMIO. J. Bonn and A. S. 
VIRGIL’S ZNEID.— 
Book I. T. E. Pace, 6d. A. S. WaLrote, ts. 6d. 
Book V. A. CaLverr, 1s. 6d. 
Vi. T. E. Pace, 1s. €d. 
Book X. S. G. Owen, 1s. €d. 


GREEK. 


MACMILLAN’S GREEK COURSE—- 
First Greek Grammar. W. G. RUTHERFORD, 3s. 6d.; or Part I., 
Accidence, 2s. ; Part II., Syntax, 2s. 
Easy Exercises in Greek ‘Acetdence. H. G. Unveruitt, 2s. 
Seeond Greek Exercise Book. W. A. Hearn, 2s. 6d. 
Exercises on the Greek Syntax. G. H. Natt, 2s. 6d. 
MACMELLAN'S GREEK READER. F. H. Cotson 
prreeye INTRODUCTION TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION .. 
5s. net. 
PEACOCK AND BELL’S PASSAGES FOR serge TRANSLATION 
FOR LOWER FORMS 


ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, Authorised E. Pace ond 
A. S. WALPOLE oe oe 
—— THE GREEK TEXT. With "Notes. 7. Pace 


GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. BATTSEW. —THE GRBSK TEXT. 
With Introduction and Notes. A. SLoMAN .. 


ZESCHYLUS’S PROMETHEUS VENCTUS. H. M. we 
—— PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. E. E. and w. 


WILLSON oe 
ZSCHYLUS'S PERSAE. A oO. 
EUREPIDES’S ALCESTIS. M. A. Bavrietp 
—— MEDEA. A.W. Verratt.: 


PLATO'S APOLOGY, CRITO AND PHAEDO. Translated by F. J. 
net 


CuurcH .. 

—— CRITO AND PHAEDO. C. H. ‘Keun ae 
-——. EUTHYPHRO AND MENEXENUS. C. E. 
SOPHOCLES’S ANTIGONE. M.A. 

THUCYDIDES. Book. E.C.Marcuant.. .. 
—— BookI¥V. C. E. Graves .. ae 
XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. Book ‘A. .. 
ANABASIS. Book III. G. H. Natt .. an on 
—— ANABASIS. BeekV¥. G.H.Naw .. .. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
ABOUT’S LE ROI DES MONTAGNES. Professor .. 
MOLIERE’S LES PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. G. E. Fasnacut .. 
—— LES FEMMES SAVANTES. G. E. Fasnacut .. 


JAMES AND MOLE’S DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH | AND 

ENGLISH LANGUAGES . | es 
SIEPMANN’S PRIMARY FRENCH COURSE (First Year) ee owe 
——— PRIMARY FRENCH COURSE (first Term) .- 


GOETHE'S HERMANN UND DOROTHEA. J.T. Hartrigu .. .. 
SCHILLER’S DIE JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. J. Gostwicx ee 


—— JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. W. .. 
KDBY, 3s. 6d. net. 


woo = 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE, HISTORY, 
GEOGRAPHY. 


SAINTSBURY’S SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE .. 
HOUSEHOLD’S PARTS OF SPEECH AND THEIR USES .. 


Y, 2s. 6d. 


28 
PAST AND PRESENT. 


AND 


“GRAMMAR, 
adapted to the requirements of Candidates for Matriculation 


KEY, 2s. 6d. net. 
—— ORAL EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION ..... 
— JUNIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION.. .... 


OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION... .... 


— ERRORS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION .. .. .... 
JACOB’S CIVIL SERVICE ESSAY WRITER pa 
——~ COMPANION TO CIVIL SERVICE ESSAY ‘WRITER 
—— INDEXING AND PRECIS WRITING... .. to 
AYTOUN EDINBU GH AFTER BURIAL OF 


D ISLAND OF 
(Shortly. 
BACON’S ESSAYS. F. G. Se.sy 
CHAUCER'S PROLOGUE. A.W. 
—— PROLOGUE. THE KNIGHT’S TALE. M. H. 
——— PROLOGUE. THE KNIGHT’S TALE, &e. A. InGraHam net 
LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. C. D. Puncuarp. This 
Edition contains: The Tempest. As You Like It. The Merchant 
of Venice. King Lear. Twelfth Night. Hamlet .. oe ee 
LONGFELLOW'S SONG OF HIAWATHA. H.B.Correrm.. .. 
MACAULAY’S HORATIUS. W.T.Wese. Sewed.. .. 
MILTON’S LYCIDAS AND COMUS. .. 
——— SAMSON AGONISTES. H.M. Percivar .. oo 
POPE’S ESSAY ON CRITICISM. J.C. Cottins .. 
SCOTT’S LORD OF THE ISLES. H.B.Correrm: .. pee 
—— MARMION. M. Macmitran, 3s.; sewed... mite 
Cantos 1. and V1. separately, 1s. 
—— MARMION AND LORD THE ISLES. F. T. Patcrave.. 
—— KENILWORTH ee 
SHAKESPEARE’S AS You LIKE IT. K. a 


——— JULIS CAESAR. K. Dasawron 
——— RICHARD Il. K. Dmonros. Wik by T. Carr- 


—— TEMPEST. X. ds 
SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. ‘Book I. H. M. ‘Penctrat oe 
TENNYSON’S SELECT POEMS. H. B. Georce and W. H. Havow.. 
BUCKLEY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR BEGINNERS .... 
GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE... .. 
REICH’S NEW STUDENT’S ATLAS OF ENGLISH HISTORY net 


GREEN AND TAIT’S ANALYSIS OF. ENGLISH 
THOMPSON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND .. ee es 
TOUT’S SHORT ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY . 
BOSWORTH’S SHORT GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD ae 


MILL’S CLASS-BOOK OF GENERAL GEOGRAPHY .. .._ .. 
GREEN’S SHORT GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS .. 
GEIKIE’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLES .. .. .. 
SIME’S GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE .. 

| ND ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 


COLONIES 
SCIENCE. 
PERKIN AND LEAN’S ECTS TO CHESISTRY 
New Edition. In 2 V 
SIMM ELEMENTARY ‘PHYSICS 
RNEMISTRY” In 3 Parts 
—— EXERCISES IN PRACTICAL PHYSICS. ‘In 2 Parts . . — 
SIMMONS AND JONES’S ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE .. 
GREGORY'S ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSIOS .... .. 
RINTOUL’S INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL 
D. E. JONES’S HEAT, LIGHT, AND SOUND... om, ole 
ROBSON’S PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN 
EDSER’S HEAT FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS . oe is ob 
—— LIGHT FOR STUDENTS . ae 
CLAY'S PRACTICAL AL EXERCISES IN LIGHT 
SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS ‘IN MAGNETISM 


SANDERSON'S ELECSRICITY AND MAGNETISM FOR ‘BEGINNERS 
HADLEY’S MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY FOR BEGINNERS .. 
— ric EXERCISES IN MAGNETISM AND ae 


PARRIS@’S CHEMISTRY FOR ORGANISED SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE 
ROSCOE AND LUNT’S INORGANIC CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY FOR ADVANCED 


L. M. JONES’S INTRODUCTORY CHEMISTRY FOR INTER- 
MEDIATE SCHOOLS eo ee 
REMSEN’S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY be . oe 
FOSTER AND SHORE’S PHYSIOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS . : 
EVANS’S BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS.. pe 
SIMMONS'’S EXPERIMENTAL ‘scence 
APHY, Section I.) os a 

FOR BEGINNERS.. es ee 
WATTS’S GEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS oo oe 
DAVENPORT'S INTRODUCTION TO ZOOLOGY . se oe oe 


MACMILLAN & CO., St. Marrin’s STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 


The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East London. 


The largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital in 
England. 


13,364 In-patients last year. 


The passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury, com- 
bined with Poverty. 


NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those 
who read this would help. 

SYDNEY HOLLAND, 


HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF 
TRAINED NURSES 


for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 
Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone 4,466, Avenue. 


The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 
between their cases after ‘sufficient rest, so that their 
work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 


POPLAR HOSPITAL 
FOR ACCIDENTS. 


REASONS FOR HELPING. 


1. Situated amongst a teeming population of poor 
hard-working people im a district that may be 
called the . ee ” as well as the ‘‘ Port” 
of London. 

2. Accidents treated at the rate of FIVE an hour 
for every day of every year, 

3. Five miles of men standing side by side treated 
for accidents only in one year. 

4: Ne endowment—but has never been in debt, and 
never shall be. If subscriptions fall off the work 
will be curtailed, and ward or wards closed. 
This would cause great misery. 

5. Free to all. No Letters required. 


CHATRMAN : 
Hom SYDNEY HOLLAND, 44 Bryanston Square. 


SECRETARY : 
Lt..Col. FENERAN, Poplar Hospital, Blackwall, E. 
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LANGLAAGTE DEEP, LIMITED. 


From the DIRECTORS’ QUARTERLY REPORT to 
Sist July, 1903. 


Total Vield in Fine Gold fromall sources .. 
Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
Cost. 


+ 13,%49°381 ozs. 


Dr. per 
milled. 
To Mining Expenses 431,162 10 6 £016 0°643 
Milling Expenses 4:772 13 2 5°504 
Cyaniding Expenses .. 4:475 4 2 3°665 
General Expenses 35240 17 2 8'034 
Head Office Expenses .. he od 2,009 9 3 0422 
45,660 14 3 6°69 
Working Profit .. oe 9542 0 © 4 10°987 
455,202 St 8 5'257 
Cr. Value. ber ton 
By Gold Account .. se oe 455,202 14 8 

Dr. 
Net Profit oe oe 5:2%4 2 
49,542 0 

Cr. 
By Balance, Working Profit, brought down .. 49,542 0 © 


Note.—The ro per cent. Tax on Profits which has been im by the Govern- 


ment of the Transvaal has not been allowed for in the above figures. 


GLEN DEEP, LIMITED. 
Prom the DIREETORS’ QUARTERLY REPORT to Jaly 31, 1903. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources... 14,305°390 ozs. 
Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis . os 7°499 dwts. 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 

Dr. Cost Ton 

Cont. illed. 

To Mining Expenses oe oe £27,142 9 0 4o 14 
Milling Expenses ee 4,988 10 10 2 77382 
Cyaniding Expenses .. ee oe 5,445 II 10 © 2 10°257 
General Expenses ee oe ee 1,886 6 5 o 117866 
Head Office Expenses .. ee 2,370 8 4 

41,333 6 5 .& 

Working Profit .. ce * 38,202 8 © g 6'508 


£60,035 8 6 £1 11 5°680 


Cr. Value. 
By Gold Account .. £60,035 & 6 


Value per Ton 
Milled. 
5°680 


Dr. 
To Interest as oe os oe os 41,353 11 0 
Net.Profit .. ow 16,848 1% 1 


Cr. 
By Balance, Working Profit, brought down 418,202 2 


Note.—The ro per cent. Tax on Profits which bas been imposed by the Govern 
ment of the Transvaal has not been allowed for in the above figures. 


At Special General Meetings of the Shareholders of the above Companies held 
in the Board Room, Exploration Building, Johannesburg, on Wednesday, the 
8th July, 1903. various modifications in the Articles of Association were agreed to. 
The sixth Annual Ordina 7 Genera] Meeting of the Shareholders of both will be 

x 


held in the Board Room, Exploration Building, Johannesburg, on Wednesday, the 
14th October, 1903. 
NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
‘ed Kingdom, Abroad. 
One Year ... os 3106 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY VIEW > the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
Sormed immediately. 


r 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is om sale at the following places 


Rue de Rivoli. 
villet, _ Rue de la Banque. 


Messrs. Lebigue et Cie. 46 Rue de a Madeleine, 


Con, 8 Sic 


Mi 
BEADED cc Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Ana 13. 
CONSTANTINOPLE .«.++ee0+ Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
HOMBURG Schick’s Library. 
NEW YORK The International News Company, 83 & 85 
Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.). Damrell & Upham, 
CANADA Toronto News y, 42 
“the Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 


James's Street. 


MONTREAL, Cawapa ..-.The Montreal News Company, 386 
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Midland Hotel, 


MANCHESTER. 


NOW 
The most Up-to-date Hotel : 
in the World. 

WINTER GARDEN. : 

GRAND DINING ROOM. GRILL ROOM. 
FRENCH RESTAURANT. 
MIDLAND HALL 7 : 

One of the finest Concert Halls in England. | & 
WM. TOWLE, 
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No 
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